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EDITORIALS 


Behind the Manger the Cross About this time of the year most 

people get the “Christmas spirit.” 
To some it is a feeling of exhilaration, of expectancy. This emotion may be 
directed toward the Christmas gifts, the good will that goes with the season, 
the general sociability of the Christmas holiday. In many it is an expectancy 
which seems to center around the manger, the angels, and the shepherds. 
It may be the only sign of interest in religion during the whole year, but un- 
mistakably, as December advances, it is there. Christmas Eve calls for at- 
tendance at a church service of some kind, preferably a children’s service 
with a Christmas tree and lights and gifts. Memories of early days revive, 
more sentimental than accurate, memories of the innocent little Babe in the 
manger, of the holy mother, of faithful Joseph, of the adoring shepherds, and 
the Wise Men. A tug or two at the heart strings, and then Christmas is over 
for another year, but somehow the folks feel better. They have celebrated 
Christmas! 

Is the picture overdrawn? Not in the case of some people I have in 
mind or some people who even now are loosely connected with your school 
or Sunday school or congregation. We feel that most of our own people really 
observe Christmas as it should be, a time when we joyfully receive the Savior, 
God’s Gift to fallen mankind. 

But — do I grow sentimental about the innocent little Babe, the devoted 
mother, the worshiping shepherds, and the Magi? Is my Christmas teaching 
largely tied up with these? Do I see in the “good will to men” just an induce- 
ment to follow these people in their motivations and action? Has my Christian 
observance become as shallow as that of some of the people whom I have 
criticized? It is well for all of us at this season to check up. 

Do I see behind the manger the Cross, its shadows presaging the coming 
suffering? When I think of the gentle mother, do I see the sword that is to 
pierce her heart? And in the little Baby, do I see the Man of Sorrows and 
acquainted with grief, or do I hide my face from all this and from the sin 
which made this suffering necessary? Do I plumb the depths of the great 
love of the Father that sent His Son not only to be a Baby in the manger but 
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to become a mature Man, willingly enduring the pangs of hell for my salva- 
tion? If I do, I can realize the true Christian joy, the joy based on the 
certainty of my salvation, because the love that shows us the manger, shows 
behind the manger a Cross. A. K. 


Red-Nosed Rudolph Reigns Have you heard that Donner and 


Blitzen and all the other tandem- 
teamed reindeer belonging to Santa Claus Stables are now being directed by 
an accessory with a crimson-tinged olfactory? If not, you will. The story will 
be crooned via electro-magnetic waves. It is published in books and magazines. 
Red-nosed Ruddy is in show windows. He embellishes the tips of children’s 
house slippers. He slips and skids as he frolics about in the sirupy sentiment 
of some Christmas cards. Apparently there is no escape. 

Rudolph was at one time an outcast. A hookup with a well-known North 
Pole resident made him one of the best known, most adored, and highly re- 
spected of all creatures. 

Red-nosed Rudolph exemplifies much current conduct and leadership. Ad- 
vertising in popular magazines at Christmas time will insist that men of 
extinction regularly switch to new poisons to acquire the “commy” complexion. 

It could be that he with the scarlet proboscis is a member of the board of 
directors of Crime Syndicate, Inc. A magnificent Christmas display manages 
to hide the rankest and most blatant forms of crime and corruption. A sawbuck 
or two to an orphan or a widow is the only stamp of approval needed to fleece 
the public of millions. 

Shall Red-nosed Rudolph set the pattern and lead the way? Shall he be the 
essence and spirit of Christmas? 

A human being with an atom of common sense will welcome being freed 
from slave camps which are operated by those who thrive on the degeneration 
of man. You can issue the emancipation proclamation. 

Instead of joining the “things aren't that bad” crowd whose minds have 
grown calloused through constant contact with modern misused media of 
communication, why not sit back and reflect on the purpose of Christmas and 
methods of making the message effective? 

The children’s Christmas services are blessed events. May the published 
programs some day be designed in a manner which will prevent us from be- 
lieving that the methodology of religious education is as archaic as the New 
England Primer. 

Newspapers at times welcome the Christmas story as it should be told. A re- 
freshing approach adds appeal. 

Radio can be utilized to tell about the Savior’s birth and man’s redemption 
through song, sermon, and drama. Television suggests potentialities which 
will taxe the ingenuity of the most fertile minds. 

Christmas cards can have value. They should carry the true message of 
Christmas. If they have the appearance of having been issued by a human 
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addressograph, they lose quality. A little personal note adds character and 
effectiveness. 

Displays directing attention to Bethlehem scenes have value. 

Perhaps the most effective way to approach people is to tell them personally 
about their Savior. Invite them to the Christmas services. 

Christmas seems to be a particularly joyous time for children. Direct their 
hearts and minds to the Infant Jesus. Send them forth to be the messengers 
of good will and peace. Let them extol the glory of God. Then Jesus shall 
reign. H. G. 


Whither American Education? A school system is what the so- 
ciety which it serves wants it 
to be. A philosophy of education is the product of the culture in which it 
develops. The history of education clearly shows that cultural and educational 
changes go hand in hand, the latter the product of the former. One of our 
popular weekly periodicals recently brought this strikingly to our attention. 
The October 16, 1950, issue of Life was devoted exclusively to an over-all 
picture of our system of public education. About thirty articles, some profusely 
illustrated, covering 192 pages minus the usual heavy allotment of space to 
advertising, attempted to present a comprehensive picture of our American 
school system. 

There were several articles which distinguished themselves as thought- 
provoking. One of these was the article entitled “Know How vs. Know Why” 
by Bernard Iddings Bell. The author critically evaluated our system of public 
education as superficial and undisciplined. His criticism centered on the fol- 
lowing four points: 1. The fundamentals are being neglected as the result of 
substituting teaching to think with a “free activity” program. 2. Our schools 
fail to develop a sense of responsibility so that reward and success without 
effort and sacrifice have become the generally accepted goal of the learner. 
3. Under the popular concept of “democratic” education, training for leadership 
has given way to standardized and stereotyped mass education which attempts 
to give everybody a college training regardless of whether he has the capacity 
for it or not. 4. Religion in education has come to be regarded a “dispensable 
diversion,” with the result that we have reared a generation of religious 
illiterates and thus have weakened the spiritual and moral fiber of our society. 

Bell’s criticism of our system of public education is sharp, but nevertheless 
thought-provoking. On each one of the four counts he has the support of 
leading educators. The late educational leaders on the American scene, Henry 
C. Morrison and William Chandler Bagley, as well as a number of others have 
raised their voices and pointed warning fingers at the trends in our system 
of public education. They have criticized it for its lack of sound foundation, 
which in their opinion forebodes a questionable future for our society. One 
who has but browsed through the educational literature supplied by con- 
temporary writers and has observed practices in schools round about him and 
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who meets the products of our elementary schools in high school and college 
is inclined to agree with Bell’s conclusion: “Today our schools suffer from com- 
placent orthodoxy, from deadening devotion to a theory of man and a theory of 
knowledge that can only lead to disaster tomorrow.” 

Our system of education is a reflection of modern social trends. The general 
assumption that education exerts a directing and molding influence upon cul- 
ture has become one of our social myths, one of those widely held false con- 
cepts called stereotypes. More voices like that of Bell will be recognized as 
hopeful signs that education may regain its place as a guide post to cultural 
trends; and teachers and schools which emphasize fundamentals in training 
and have as one of their objectives the meeting of the individual's and society's 
moral and spiritual needs are bound to attract the attention of the community. 

Fortunately our Lutheran schools have not allowed themselves to be swept 
along by the current of “progressive” education, which during the past several 
decades has weakened the moorings of many American schools. Emphasis of 
fundamental principles has marked the training of our teachers and guided our 
educational leaders. To the extent that our Lutheran educators remain sanely 
progressive, “prove all things, hold fast that which is good” —to that extent 
will they interpret the specific objectives of Lutheran education and Christian 
training to the public, which is becoming increasingly aware and noticeably 
appreciative of our educational policy. And thus Lutheran education will at 
the same time make its contribution toward needed reform of our American 
system of public education. TOR 


The Church as Helper Under the general theme “The Living 
of the Needy Church” the Co-ordinating Council of our 


Synod suggests for December the monthly 
emphasis: “The Church as Helper of the Needy.” If we are “good stewards of 
the manifold grace of God” (1 Pet. 4:10), we will recognize that since we hold 
the Gospel in trust, we are also to live the love of Christ. This love of Christ 
will evidence itself in concern for the needy, for Christ says in Matt. 25:40: 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these My brethren, ye 
have done it unto Me.” 

The Lutheran Church has never accepted the “Social Gospel,” with its 
neglect of the message of salvation and its emphasis on social, economic, and 
political betterment as the basic program of the Church. Scripture alone — 
faith alone — grace alone — these cardinal doctrines re-enunciated by the Ref- 
ormation show the basic program of the Lutheran Church that is to be in 
evidence in its programs of education, missions, stewardship, and social 
welfare. 

These principles of the Reformation have not produced a sterile Church so 
far as a social consciousness is concerned, as is sometimes claimed. The or- 
phanages, child welfare agencies, old people's homes, city mission societies, 
and other similar organizations are eloquent testimony that the Church has a 
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social consciousness. The Church has indicated concern for the needy. That 
concern must be continued. While the Government has increased its social 
welfare services to those who are in need, there are many phases of help to 
the needy that the Government simply cannot supply. The Church must face 
frankly this question: Have we expressed adequate concern for the needy in 
our congregations, in our communities, and in the world? 

With respect to the needy, there are some things that can best be done co- 
operatively; there are others that should be personalized. Both approaches 
must be used. At times the “taking of a collection” is the thing to do — it pro- 
vides the funds for one or the other welfare project. It does not take the 
place, however, of the personal touch that will demonstrate in a face-to-face 
contact the love of Christ that dwells in our hearts. While we can glorify 
God through sacrificial giving, this does not take the place of glorifying God 
through living the love of Christ. Christians will see Christ in His people, and 
for the love of Christ they will love and care for those whom Christ loves. 
Those who have stood in spirit at the Manger and at the Cross must learn of 
Christ the lesson of love. Since love was characteristic of the Master, it must 
be characteristic of all who are His disciples. 

So far as the educational agencies of the Church are concerned, this 
monthly emphasis means that every class or group should consider the pos- 
sibility of helping in one or more welfare projects. Some classes or groups 
have been active in such projects, but there are many more opportunities like 
the following: Helping institutional missionaries, singing in chapel or corridor 
services, conducting reading and song services in wards, doing big-brother or 
big-sister work, reading to the blind, teaching in a mission, visiting patients 
in a hospital or sanatorium, visiting orphanages and old people’s homes, help- 
ing the local pastor provide spiritual service to the sick and the aged in the 
congregation, bringing gifts to the poor, and providing gifts to Lutheran wel- 
fare agencies. Such projects should not be seasonal with Christmas or Thanks- 
giving, but should be ongoing projects throughout the year. The teacher must 
also in this matter show the way to the class of children, youth, or adults. 
If the teacher has the right spirit, he will transmit that spirit to his class. 

“No impression without expression” is good educational psychology; it is 
also good Christian education. The Church can through its educational agen- 
cies develop a greater sensitivity among its members for the problems of the 
needy and can show opportunities for the individual Christian to show forth 
the love of Christ. Artuur L. MILLER 


Say Sex TEACHING Is Duty or Parents. — The Bridgeport, Connecticut, 

~ board of education has announced a program designed to teach parents how 

to instruct their children about sex. Six lectures for parents and teachers will 

be presented in a downtown auditorium. Board members say they hope this 

arrangement will relieve the pressure for sex education in the classrooms. 

They hold that the home and the church are the proper places for such 
education. — The Christian Century, October 25, 1950. 


Training Our Children to Become Missionaries 
Won. A. KRAMER 


“The unchurched community should 
know that it is the legitimate mission- 
ary objective of the Lutheran Church 
around the corner.”* This simple 
statement of fact is profound in its 
implications for our work. The better 
we understand it, and the more heart- 
ily we agree to its truth, the more we 
can be expected to fulfill our purpose 
as Christians and church members. 
But we will have to teach ourselves 
and our children before we can hope 
to convince the unchurched com- 
munity of our missionary intentions. 

Most of our congregations are far 
from being the effective enlisting and 
training institutions that they ought 
to be. Part of this is due to the simple 
fact that we members of these congre- 
gations are sinners and that we have 
spiritual difficulties which keep us 
from reaching our full potential. Part 
of it is due to lack of understanding, 
indifference, and physical hurdles that 
have to be overcome. Most of our 
trouble, no doubt, can be traced to 
the spiritual difficulties and the lack 
of zeal which keep us from doing 
what we know we ought to do. Since 
the fire and zeal for God’s work must 
come from deep innermost convic- 
tions produced by the Holy Spirit, 
we are dependent for our eagerness 
and success on the Holy Spirit. How- 
ever, we can never blame the Holy 
Spirit for our lack of zeal, inasmuch 
as He stands ready to bless us with 
the necessary zeal and gifts. We will 


* H. W. Gockel in Today, August, 1950, 
p. 2. 


have to use the Word of God more 
diligently and pray harder than most 
of us do; then our hearts will be right, 
and we will find opportunities for 
training ourselves and others for 
greater efficiency in soul-winning and 
soul-keeping. This article suggests 
ways of providing for such training, 
particularly in the case of our chil- 
dren. 
ESSENTIALS OF A MISSION 
TRAINING PROGRAM 

1. Children must learn that they 
have obligations in mission work. It 
is self-evident that missionary obliga- 
tions belong to all Christians, includ- 
ing the children, yet this point can 
easily be overlooked. Children have 
not only the duty to engage in mission 
work, but they have the ability. Naa- 
man’s maid, who pointed the Syrian 
captain to the true God, was no more 
qualified for mission work than our 
modern children are. There are many 
children today with faith just as 
strong as hers. Today’s freedom of 
speech and action adds a factor in 
favor of the modern child. It is true 
that in witnessing of the Savior and in 
contributions there are opportunities 
open for adults which our children 
do not have, yet even here our chil- 
dren have more opportunities than 
they can follow up. In prayer and in 
Christian example, certainly, our chil- 
dren can perform as well as any 
adult. Our children need to have 
their responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties pointed out and made clear on 


the basis of the Word of God. 
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2. Instruction and activity must be 
balanced. A program of Christian 
education in which mission instruc- 
tion and missionary activity are omit- 
ted is incomplete and unsatisfactory. 
On the other hand, it is probably an 
even worse mistake to urge mission- 
ary activity on people who are intel- 
lectually and spiritually not ready 
for it. A sound missionary program 
needs a strong spiritual and doctrinal 
foundation on the one hand, and any 
indoctrination worth its name needs 
to be accompanied by a strong mis- 
sionary emphasis on the other. The 
two belong together like the two 
blades of a scissors. Both are needed 
to cut a God-pleasing pattern of 
Christian education. That is why 
sound indoctrination and missionary 
training and activity cannot be sep- 
arated. The doctrine gives form and 
substance to the missionary activity; 
the missionary activity provides the 
outlet for the spiritual energy which 
is generated by the Holy Spirit 
through the Word. 

3. The agencies of Christian educa- 
tion must be organized for mission 
work. It is easy to give lip service to 
mission work, but not so easy to prac- 
tice it. To make our agencies of 
Christian education successful mis- 
sion agencies, they must be properly 
set up for this purpose. Under God’s 
blessing we can give them a mission- 
ary slant if we so desire. We have too 
often failed to instruct the children 
who have been won for Christ to be- 
come missionaries to those who are 
still outside the influence of the Gos- 
pel. It seems actually possible for 
Christians to be happy about their 
own salvation and to forget that the 
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burden of the unconverted world rests 
upon them. Harsh as it may seem to 
say so, this is a most thoughtless and 
selfish form of Christianity. We need 
continually to impress upon ourselves 
the fact that every person within our 
reach who is not a member of a Chris- 
tian church is our personal respon- 
sibility and the responsibility of our 
congregation. That is why it is so 
important to organize our agencies of 
Christian education for mission work. 
Already in their early years our chil- 
dren must learn their responsibilities 
and opportunities and actually prac- 
tice the performance of their mission- 
ary duties. They must learn early that 
they are saved to serve. 

4. Information regarding missions 
and church work in general must be 
given. Good church members are in- 
formed Christians. For that reason 
we must see to it that our children 
acquire a certain minimum of knowl- 
edge of their Church and its work. 
They should know what a congrega- 
tion is and how it operates; what 
Synod is and how it operates; what 
work in Christian education and mis- 
sions their Church is carrying on and 
how they as children fit into the pic- 
ture. They should also know some- 
thing about Lutheranism in general 
and about other denominations. 
Teachers in parochial schools will 
find the newer instructional materials 
most helpful in this connection. 

5. The activities that are provided 
must be purposeful. Keeping in mind 
that instruction regarding mission 
work and mission activity must be 
balanced, the question arises, “What 
kind of activities can we provide?” 
It is not within the scope of this ar- 
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ticle to list detailed and specific direc- 
tions. Certainly the activities should 
be purposeful, that is, they should be 
directly of missionary benefit, or they 
should be so clearly necessary for 
missionary training that even the 
child can see the connection. The ac- 
tivities should be strong on witness- 
ing, prayer, and example, and they 
should provide for money contribu- 
tions. The Teacher's. Manual of the 
Concordia Primary Religion Series 
(Concordia, 1950) contains many sug- 
gestions for the primary grades, sug- 
gestions which flow right out of the 
regular instruction in religion. Some 
of the chapters in The Church 
Through the Ages (Concordia, 1949) 
contain activities that are suitable for 
upper grades. Religion in Lutheran 
Schools (Concordia, 1949) contains 
page upon page of type activities 
which will be helpful to the teacher 
in planning purposeful activities for 
the children. 


ORGANIZING THE AGENCIES 
FOR MISSION WORK 

In a paper read at the 1948 Epiph- 
any Conference,* and which in 
March, 1948, appeared as an article 
in both Parish Education and Today, 
the following suggestions were made 
with respect to organizing the agen- 
cies of Christian education for mis- 
sion work: 


1. Work for missionary knowledge 
with proper motivation by means of 
the Word of God, remembering that 
only God’s Word can so fill us 
with a passion for souls that “we can- 


* Kramer, Wm. A., “Keeping Our Chil- 
dren in Step with the Mission Program of 
Our Church.” 
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not but speak the things which we 
have seen and heard.” Acts 4:20. At 
the same time lead children into ap- 
propriate mission activities. 

2. Teach children to pray for mis- 
sions. To overcome the indefiniteness 
of the broad word missions, teach 
them to pray for specific missions, for 
specific missionaries, for specific per- 
sons who are in spiritual need. 

3. Encourage the children to set 
a good example for each other and 
for the unbelievers round about them. 
Call their attention to instances of 
favorable impressions made on unbe- 
lievers by Christian ‘example. 

4. Train children in personal mis- 
sion work. Urge them to work espe- 
cially among their playmates, school- 
mates, and other associates, among 
whom they can work to best ad- 
vantage. Have them relate their ex- 
periences, and let them tell of an- 
swers to their prayers. 

5. Provide opportunities for chil- 
dren to give for God’s work. Urge 
them to set aside a definite part of 
their allowance. Their interest will 
grow largely in proportion to their 
investment of time, thought, effort, 
and their own money. 

6. As much as possible, make mis- 
sionary education a part of the reg- 
ular instruction. Finding a natural 
missionary emphasis in the regular 
lessons is the surest way of providing 
regular instruction regarding mis- 
sions. The newer instructional ma- 
terials provide helpful materials, as 
indicated, and the Lutheran Witness, 
the Statistical Yearbook, the Lutheran 
Annual, other publications, and mail- 
ings from Synod’s Department of 
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Stewardship, Missionary Education, 
and Promotion are valuable current 
sources of information. 


7. Consider the following and sim- 
ilar suggestions as means of arousing 
and maintaining an interest in mis- 
sion work: Encouraging the reading 
of children’s mission literature, more 
of which is finding its way into the 
channels of publication; singing mis- 
sion songs; inviting missionaries or 
District and Synodical officials to ad- 
dress classes when convenient; writ- 
ing letters to missionaries or mission- 
aries’ children; discussing the oppor- 
tunity of serving the Lord as pastor, 
teacher, or deaconess; reading in- 
teresting mission accounts from the 
church periodicals to the class; mak- 
ing trips to places that are interesting 
from the synodical, missionary, or 
church-history point of view if such 
are near by. 


SPECIAL MISSION SERVICES 


Apart from the recurring mission 
emphasis in the regular Sunday wor- 
ship, it is highly appropriate to con- 
duct brief mission services in the 
agencies of Christian education. In 
these services expression will be given 
to the feelings of gratitude for their 
own faith and salvation and to feel- 
ings of concern for the unconverted, 
prayers will be spoken for missions 
and missionaries, encouragement will 
be given to bring mission offerings, 
and opportunities for such offerings 
will be provided. 

The school offers perhaps the best 
opportunity for such services. There 
are schools which provide a weekly 
380—45 minute worship period in 
church with all children assembled. 
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The service includes hymns, a brief 
Bible reading, a prayer, and a brief 
address. Often there is a brief liturg- 
ical service. The “Form for Opening 
and Closing Schools” ¢ is suggested 
for the liturgical service. The address 
may center about a hymn or a famous 
religious picture, mission study on the 
basis of a large map showing mission 
fields, discussion of a mission incident 
reported in a current periodical, a 
mission curio and _ its explanation, 
items of church history, biographies 
of self-sacrificing missionaries or other 
great men of God, the symbolism of 
the Church, its music, its art, its 
architecture, its worship, its Sacra- 
ments, and its achievements in in- 
dividuals and in society. All of these 
have been successfully used, indicat- 
ing the opportunity for variety. It is 
well to treat particularly such sub- 
jects as are easily omitted in the reg- 
ular instruction. In connection with 
the service a mission offering is 
brought. The pastor should often con- 
duct this special service, though the 
teachers should take their turn. On 
occasion, children may also read por- 
tions of the Bible which they them- 
selves have selected and _ prayers 
which they have written or selected. 

The principles for children’s serv- 
ices in the Sunday school, in the vaca- 
tion Bible school, and in other agen- 
cies are the same, except that time 
limitations may impose restrictions. 
In the Sunday school such services 
will probably be held once a month 
on a regular monthly mission Sunday. 
The service will be shorter, so that 
there will still be time for the regular 


+ Lutheran Hymnal, p. 50. 
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instruction. But if these services with 
talks of approximately ten minutes 
are continued over a long period of 
time, much instruction is possible 
which most children do not now get. 
Talks may be made by the pastor, 
superintendent, or others. They 
should be assigned long enough in 
advance, so that really worth-while 
instruction can be provided. 

In vacation Bible schools, where all 
sessions can be opened in church, it 
is well to arrange for one mission 
service per week. It will probably be 
most effective here to hold the mis- 
sion services on Mondays, so that as 
much time as possible will remain for 
active mission work on the part of 
those who are motivated to action 
and who want an opportunity to 
bring unchurched friends to succeed- 
ing sessions. 


JOINT EFFORTS ON THE PART OF 

THE CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH 

The Synod, through its Department 
of Stewardship, Missionary Educa- 
tion, and Promotion, has inaugurated 
a larger annual children’s mission 
project. In connection with this effort 
suitable materials for motivation and 
instruction are provided. Participa- 
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tion in this annual project provides 
a number of values which can hardly 
be achieved in any other way. To 
center the attention of several hun- 
dred thousand children in Synod on 
one effort at the same time contributes 
toward oneness of purpose and a 
spirit of unity which are necessary in 
a successful church body, particularly 
as it grows large in numbers and area; 
it provides an opportunity to con- 
centrate on the study of a larger mis- 
sion field; it makes it possible to 
prepare outstanding instructional ma- 
terials at a reasonable cost; it em- 
phasizes the importance of children 
as Kingdom workers together with the 
adult members of their church body; 
it results in sizable offerings if gen- 
eral participation can be achieved. 
Applying the motivating power of 
the Word of God, utilizing the ma- 
terials that are available for instruc- 
tion, and using their initiative and 
imagination, teachers will be able to 
provide experiences for the children 
that will play an important part in 
building a church that vibrates with 
missionary zeal and enterprise. That 
is the kind of church which God 
wants and which God’s children want. 


REvicious ILLITERACY A PROBLEM. — A joint conference of religious edu- 


cators and school teachers met this summer at St. Andrews University 
[Edinburgh, Scotland] to consider what to do about religious illiteracy. 
It pondered the question why our young people retain so little of what they 
learn in the schools, where religious instruction is universal. In addition to 
the school staffs, ministers or priests come as voluntary instructors, and in 
99 cases out of 100, headmasters co-operate with them in a most friendly way. 
How is it then that so many pupils emerge from 9 to 10 years of religious 
training so ill informed in this field that they sometimes seem almost totally 
ignorant? One teacher at the conference shrewdly observed that perhaps 
the schools are not entirely to blame, for our society makes no provision for 
keeping alive the religious interests of adolescents in their post-school years, 
and such neglect over a lengthy period can result in an astonishing hiatus. 

The Christian Century, November 1, 1950 


A Survey of Remedial Reading 


FrepEericK A, MEYER 


THE CAUSES OF READING 
DIFFICULTY 

The basic causes of reading difficul- 
ties may be roughly classified into 
three main groups. These are: ad- 
ministrative, physical, and socio-eco- 
nomic, including emotional upsets 
which arise from the latter. Most 
reading difficulties have their origin 
in some one or more of the causes. 
Let us look into each of these causes 
a little more carefully to see what 
each may include. 

The major administrative cause is 
the result of the lack of adaptation 
of administrative organization to meet 
the constantly changing philosophy of 
education. In past years children did 
not progress in the grades unless they 
had a reading achievement equal to 
the norm for that grade level. Thus 
in any given grade all the children in 
that grade had roughly the same 
reading achievement. Obviously there 
was much retardation then, but the 
system kept poor readers down at 
levels near their achievement. The 
need for remedial reading work was 
not pressing under such conditions. 
However, in recent years promotion 
on the basis of reading achievement 
has been discarded by the more alert 
school systems. Chronological age, or 
some other criterion or group of cri- 
teria, is being used to determine 
promotion. Obviously in any given 
grade the reading achievement for 
the children in that grade will not be 
the same. Studies show that a graph 
of the reading achievement in any 
given grade assumes the proportion 
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of the normal curve of distribution. 
Four to six grade levels may be evi- 
dent, some above and some below the 
mean of grade. The need for remedial 
reading then is quite evident. The 
problem stands out all the more be- 
cause of the slowness of organization 
to follow the new procedures and 
philosophy concerning promotion. It 
is evident that administrators must be 
ever on the alert to keep organiza- 
tion in harmony with the latter. 

The administrator must also keep 
in close contact with new methods 
and programs in teaching basic read- 
ing, for many difficulties arise from 
inadequate methods, motivation, and 
program. Although this is not quite 
as important as it was formerly be- 
lieved, nevertheless, a good basic 
reading program assures that there 
will be less remedial work necessary. 
Careful planning, good material, con- 
tinuity in the program, and well- 
trained, alert teachers will solve these 
problems. 

The physical factor may not be 
overlooked in determining the cause 
of reading difficulty. Visual, auditory, 
and speech defects are often promi- 
nent as causes of reading disability. 
Eyedness and handedness are also to 
be considered, for serious problems 
may arise from cases of mixed domi- 
nance. General health and neurolog- 
ical factors also play a part in the 
pattern. It is important that when 
searching for the causes of reading 
difficulty, the child’s physical health 
be carefully checked for any clue to 
the problem. While physical factors 

ro 
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do not play as important a part as was 
formerly believed, nevertheless they 
are still a worthy starting place in the 
search for the cause of the problem. 
Serious reading difficulties may be 
prevented if proper attention is given 
to the physical well-being of the child 
at school. 

Perhaps the most important factor 
in the cause of reading difficulties is 
the socio-economic factor with its ac- 
companying emotional upsets. While 
this group heading may not be wholly 
accurate, it is here used in the absence 
of any other suitable term. Under 
this heading are considered many 
evils and much good, for in it we find 
the total picture of the child’s social 
life at home, at school, in the com- 
munity. We learn of his adjustment 
to various situations, his emotional 
stability or instability, his environ- 
ment and background. We discover 
the management or lack of manage- 
ment the child has experienced. His 
interest, hobbies, and habits are in- 
cluded along with such factors as 
I. Q. and school progress. Every 
item of information that is possible to 
obtain in this wide grouping is very 
important, for it may be the key that 
unlocks the door to the cause of a 
reading difficulty. Studies have shown 
that social maladjustment and its ac- 
companying emotional maladjust- 
ments are perhaps the most signifi- 
cant factor in reading difficulties. 
Broken homes, social inferiority, and 
non-reading environments are prime 
factors to be considered. As a word 
of caution, it might be added that no 
single item or factor can be hailed as 
the cause of difficulty. Usually the 
problem is the result of a combina- 
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tion of conditions from one or more 
of the three main groupings. 

In order to properly diagnose the 
case as to its causes, the teacher must 
use many sources for his information. 
The clinical case-study technique is 
well suited for the gathering and 
filing of data. It is important that 
the teacher have available all possible 
information in order properly to treat 
the difficulty. Causes must be re- 
moved or at least modified if efficient, 
effective work is to be done. Most im- 
portant, of course, is the intelligent 
use of all data collected. 


THE REMEDIAL PROGRAM 


Like all other programs, the reme- 
dial program has well-defined objec- 
tives. Perhaps the most obvious ob- 
jective is to get the child reading as 
near normally as possible. However, 
in order to provide ourselves with a 
firm foundation for our study, here is 
a list of objectives: 


to restore the child’s confidence in 
himself 


to restore his interest in reading 
to help the child gain skill in reading 
to help the child to use reading 
functionally 
to give him enjoyment through 
reading 
to give the child skill and poise in 
oral expression 
It is obvious that the child needs 
skills in reading, but due to a lack 
of these skills the child has lost con- 
fidence in himself and interest in 
reading. Therefore, these must be re- 
stored. We read for a purpose, 
whether that is for study or pleasure 
makes no difference. The poor-read- 
ing child needs special attention in 
developing the habits each type of 
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reading requires. The sixth objective 
might well be considered with the 
first three. It is important that these 
objectives be kept clearly in mind 
while carrying on the remedial pro- 
gram. 

During the discussion of the causes 
of reading difficulties it was em- 
phasized that all available informa- 
tion on the child be gathered to help 
locate the cause of the difficulty. But 
knowing only the cause is not enough. 
The difficulty itself must be carefully 
diagnosed, so that all non-pertinent 
materials may be eliminated and the 
major areas to be dealt with be 
brought forward. This screening may 
best be accomplished by means. of 
oral and silent reading tests. In ad- 
ministering these tests, it is common 
to begin with easy material and con- 
tinue with harder material until the 
child makes about eight errors per 
passage, which is normally considered 
as too difficult for his level. The 
teacher also should note the following 
items: 

1. The grade level of books the child 

can read easily 

2. Common words he knows by sight 

3. Miscalling the words 

4, Misreading the phrases and 


sentences 
5. Sounding of words 


6. Comprehension of the material 
read 


7. Lip movements in silent reading 

8. Eye movements during reading 

9. Reading from imagination 
Most of these will be evident from 
the results of the reading tests. = 

When this information has been 
gathered and the difficulty deter- 
mined, the teacher has then set up a 
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program to fit the needs of the child. 
The singular, child, is used, because 
the best work can be done with in- 
dividuals rather than with groups. 

The teacher should keep in mind 
five basic steps in planning the pro- 
gram. These are: 


1. Go back to where the child is — no 
matter how easy it may be, start 
easier. This gives the child con- 
fidence that he can read; he also 
tastes success instead of failure. He 
sees improvement, too, and _ his 
learning is not blocked by too dif- 
ficult material. 

2. Build sight vocabulary and speed 
up his recognition —a third grade 
child should have a sight vocabu- 
lary of at least 220 easy words. 

. Teach self-help through sounding. 

. Develop comprehension. 

5. Be sure to secure much interesting 
reading for the child at his present 
level. The emphasis is on much 
and interesting. 


Hy 09 


Some further considerations are: 
the child’s attention span, his dif- 
ficulty, his interest. A well-balanced 
program of 45 to 50 minutes that 
makes use of various materials and 
devices to build up the needed skills 
is better than a longer and more 
poorly planned one. Outside reading 
is valuable. Also exercises in com- 
prehension, sight-recognition, vocab- 
ulary development, word analysis, 
and speed make a well-rounded pro- 
gram of remedial reading. 


SOME COMMON READING DIFFI- 
CULTIES AND SUGGESTIONS FOR 
THEIR CORRECTION 

Poor Attention. — Poor attention 
may be characterized as flighty or 
half-attention. In the former, the 
child has a very short attention span, 
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and his interest fluctuates rapidly 
from one thing to another. In the 
latter type the child appears to be 
daydreaming at times. His thoughts 
seem to be elsewhere. 

In both types the remedial program 
must move in swiftly varying ac- 
tivities. The emphasis ought to be on 
action and variety. The activities 
must be meaningful and interesting of 
course. It need not be mentioned 
again that the instructor needs to 
establish friendly relations with the 
child before anything can be started. 


Resistance. — This type of problem 
is characterized by a refusal to at- 
tempt anything that has to do with 
reading. 

This requires very careful planning 
and a still more careful approach. 
A diversified program is essential, but 
even more important is the use of 
challenging situations with plenty of 
easy and attractive reading material 
to go along with it. The solution may 
take a long time and the teacher's 
creative ability may be taxed to the 
limit of its capacity. 

Reversals. — Reversals are evident 
in oral reading in such instances as 
calling “was” as “saw,” etc. Reversals 
range from the simple example to 
rather complex types, but in general 
may be attacked in the same gen- 
eral way. 

The left-to-right attack is basic to 
the remedy of the problem. The 
sight-and-sound method is also help- 
ful. Tracing the word, typewriter ex- 
periences, and dictionary work are 
also valuable devices to use in this 
problem. 

Substitutions. —These may be char- 
acterized by the use of a word whose 
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appearance or meaning may be sim- 
ilar to the word actually written. 

Exercises in the use of general con- 
tour, in attacking initial sounds, in 
visual analysis, and syllabication are 
useful in remedying this type prob- 
lem. Building sight vocabulary is 
also valuable. 

Omissions. — Omitting words in 
reading may indicate that the child 
does not know the words or that he 
passes them by as unimportant. In 
the former, word-attack skills are 
needed, while in the latter one rem- 
edy is the reading of short, easy ma- 
terial for good performance and de- 
tail. 

Repetition. — The child reads and 
pronounces the word, and then re- 
turns and repeats his reading. This 
may be caused by inability to attack 
words or by too difficult material. In 
the case of the former, the basic need 
is word-attack skills coupled with the 
reading of easier material. In the 
case of the latter, procedures as out- 
lined above and oral-group reading 
and oral reading for performance will 
help remedy the fault. 


No Attempt at Word.—This may 
be characterized by omission or com- 
plete blocking of reading. Possible 
solutions might be: word-attack and 
word-analysis skills and practice, use 
of word sounds, and lists of ways to 
attack strange words. 


Insertions. —The adding of words 
to the original may be attacked by 
having the child prepare materials to 
be examined for details. The reading 
of-words, phrases, and sentences from 
flash cards, reading passages and re- 
calling details in writing, and ques- 
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tioning for specific details will help 
solve this difficulty. 

Word-by-Word Reading. —This type 
of reading is characterized by a def- 
inite break after each word, and often 
by the disregarding of punctuation. 
This may be alleviated through the 
use of easy, interesting material read 
for expression, for sentence sense. 
Questioning as to meaning of key 
words, of sentences, is also useful. 
An important check to be made is on 
the knowledge of keywords and dif- 


ficult words. 


PREVENTING READING 
DIFFICULTIES 

An old adage says, “An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 
While the anonymous sage probably 
never heard of remedial reading, his 
bit of wisdom is quite applicable to 
the subject. Indeed, it is far better to 
prevent reading difficulties than to 
remedy them. Therefore these fol- 
lowing suggestions are offered as pos- 
sible preventives. Stopping with one 
will be of no avail. Careful check on 
all possible areas is needed. 

The most basic consideration is that 
of reading readiness. No progress can 
be made unless the child is ready to 
read. Therefore it is essential that a 
sound and thorough readiness _pro- 
gram be used. An allied consideration 
is the selection and proper use of suit- 
able, easy material for beginning 
reading, accompanied by a_ well- 
rounded, properly developed instruc- 
tional program in basic reading skills. 
Continuity in instruction is also es- 
sential. 

Constant improvement of the read- 
ing program, and careful curriculum 
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revision with enlightened teachers is 
another essential to the prevention of 
reading disabilities. Proper use of the 
results of studies is a prime requisite. 
A better understanding of the in- 
dividual and his needs, plus proper 
use of tests, etc., will do much to as- 
sure his success in beginning. A re- 
evaluation of promotional policies will 
contribute toward attaining that end. 
Briefly, a good sound, well-balanced 
reading program to meet the needs of 
the child will make the need for 
remedial reading very slight. 


CONCLUSION 


The causes of reading difficulties 
fall into three groupings: administra- 
tive, physical, and socio-economic. In 
order to be able to properly treat the 
problem, the teacher must determine 
the cause and possible procedures to 
follow. 

The remedial program must begin 
at the child’s present level and give 
him the necessary skills, abilities, and 
interest to resume normal reading 
with his group. A well-balanced read- 
ing program of from 45 to 50 minutes 
is sufficiently long to gain the desired 
results. 

Perhaps the best means of minimiz- 
ing the necessity for a remedial pro- 
gram is the maintenance of a sound, 
well-balanced basic reading program. 
Such practices as careful study and 
curriculum revisions, easier texts, and 
other administrative procedures will 
help keep reading instruction on a 
high plane. 
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PAsTOR-TEACHER RELATIONS. — Here are a few practical suggestions for 
pastors and teachers. The pastor should take a lively interest in the work 
of the school; he should know what is going on there. It is certainly hard on 
the morale of a teacher if the pastor shows very little concern for the school. 
The pastor should visit the school often, observe the teaching, and offer helpful 
criticism. Pastors can very well do a little teaching in the school, especially 
when the teacher is loaded down with many pupils and many grades. Be ready 
and willing to discuss and assist the teacher with disciplinary cases. And 
don’t be afraid to give the teacher a little honor and praise before the con- 
gregation. The pastor, too, should take the lead in seeing to it that the teacher 
gets a respectable salary. And let him refrain from being so bossy that the 


teacher loses all his initiative. 


And as for the teacher — let him tend to his own business, which is teaching, 
and not think that he has to meddle in congregational duties which belong to 
the pastor. He should take the supervision of the pastor in the school with 
good grace, and be thankful for it. The teacher should not bother the pastor 
with a thousand and one school details, but figure things out for himself; 
in larger school issues he should by all means consult the pastor. Let the 
teacher watch his tongue when he is among congregation members and not 
let them make a fool out of him by getting him to take sides with them 
against the preacher. Often members are somewhat opposed to the pastor 
because they are misinformed or do not have sufficient knowledge regarding 
a matter. In such case the teacher can be a great help to the pastor by giving 
those members the needed information. Teachers have to be on guard lest 
with loose talk among members they tear down the work the pastor is doing. — 
Christian Day School Bulletin, October, 1950 (Board of Elementary Education 
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Psychological and Social Maladjustments in Older 
Institutionalized Children 


STELLA WUERFFEL 


Our libraries, bookstores, maga- 
zines, and papers are being flooded 
with an ever-increasing stream of 
publications on child care and child 
development. Parents take a great in- 
terest in learning how to guide their 
growing children through the preca- 
rious years of unfolding. Courses are 
offered in parent training at many of 
our high schools and colleges, and 
even in some grade schools the smaller 
girl may learn the rudiments of house- 
hold arts, including child care. This 
would be encouraging, indeed, if 
these happy facts were not over- 
shadowed by the somber reality rep- 
resented by an overwhelming number 
of dependent children crying for care 
denied them in the security of home- 
loving parents. 


THE DEPENDENT CHILD PROBLEM 

Dependent and neglected children 
have, no doubt, always existed. In 
all ages their fate has been a heart- 
breaking story. Thurston } traces their 
problems from before the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, when the child 
was subject to slavery or feudalism, 
through the ages when indenture was 
practiced, to the almshouse era and 
finally the orphan home. 

Toward the end of the last century 
our grandfathers were convinced that 
no children belong in institutions. If 
they are deprived of their own parents 
and homes, they should be placed into 
foster homes. Many agencies provid- 


1 Henry W. Thurston, The Dependent 
Child. 
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ing for children used this method of 
care. Apparently it met with enough 
failure to evoke a rather heated con- 
troversy about “institution care versus 
placing out” for the dependent child. 
To us the issue is hardly worth dis- 
cussing, since we realize that the fam- 
ily has always been the institution 
privileged with the obligation of child 
rearing and child training. 

The instability of the modern home 
and the changing attitude toward 
family relationship and family func- 
tion deprive many helpless children 
of their birthright. Children in many 
homes are no longer desired. If, by 
mistake, they are born, they are neg- 
lected and rejected by their parents, 
upon whom they are dependent for 
the love and affection necessary for 
normal personality growth. An un- 
loved child invariably becomes a. 
problem child. When the parents no: 
longer can manage him, they often 
look to the court or to some social 
agency for help.? 


INSTITUTIONAL CARE 


Just what can help this child? 
Since there actually is no substitute 
for the parental care of which he is 
deprived, any artificially created sub- 
stitute parents, whether in a foster 
home or the housemother and house- 
father of an institution, regardless of 
how sincere they may be in their un- 
dertaking, find themselves confronted 


2 Justine Wise Polier, Everyone’s Chil- 
dren, Nobody’s Child. 
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with difficulties well-nigh impossible 
to surmount. 

In regard to the institution Healy 
states: “The institutional care of prob- 
lem children, though it has been car- 
ried on for so long a time and though 
the total population of industrial 
training schools is so large, has never 
been adequately studied. We know 
in part the result of care under these 
conditions which hold for these in- 
stitutions, but a full account of their 
methods and results has been given 
neither for the group nor for any one 
institution.” 3 

When searching the literature, one 
finds most material is too subjective 
for use in an objective study. The 
conscientious executive staff of an in- 
stitution, continually harassed by the 
possibility of insufficient funds to 
carry out their costly undertaking, 
have unwittingly the tendency to pre- 
sent their organization in terms of the 
ideals they strive to attain. Much time 
must be devoted toward building up 
enthusiastic sponsors and supporters. 
Huge sums of money are annually 
spent upon buildings, playgrounds, 
food, clothing, and medical care. Ex- 
cellent institutional schools are main- 
tained by some agencies to provide 
rooms for children of subnormal men- 
tality and to provide remedial work 
for those whose educational program 
has been irregular. Donations and 
gifts of food and clothing flow into 
institutions in overwhelming quan- 
tities. Many people are convinced 
that it is a privilege for a child to 
grow up in this juvenile paradise. 


3 William Healey, Reconstructing Be- 
havior in Youth, p. 19. 
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Tired widows and widowers plead 
for admission for their children. 
Fathers and mothers who are victims 
of the housing shortage clamor for 
their offspring’s entrance. Armchair 
philosophers complacently construct 
theories about the wholesomeness of 
rearing children in groups. 

In view of the declining stability 
of the modern family, we can antici- 
pate only more and more neglected 
children crying for help. Thousands 
of these will necessarily be reared in 
institutions. Some of us who have 
lived intimately with these children 
inside institution walls and have as- 
sumed parental responsibilities cannot 
but ask ourselves whether we actually 
were able to provide what the child 
needed to grow into healthy and 
normal adulthood. 


THE OLDER CHILD IN THE 
INSTITUTION 

Let us consider children who enter 
an institution at an older age. What 
type of children are they? What do 
they contribute to, and what do they 
derive from, institution life? 

According to Thurston, children ad- 
mitted into institutions are either com- 
mitted by the court, paid for by the 
county or the State, or accepted from 
parents and guardians. He comments: 
“The population of institutions under 
such circumstances easily becomes a 
conglomerate of early delinquents and 
even serious delinquents, and back- 
ward or defective children, mixed in 
with bright, normal, capable children 
whom the death of some essential 
homemaker or some misfortune has 
deprived of his chance for home life.”4 


4 Thurston, op. cit., p. 222. 
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Polier, judge in juvenile court, New 
York City, summarizes the symptoms 
found to be characteristic of children 
who had remained in institutions for 
long periods, such as too easy accept- 
ance of authority, continuous disin- 
genuous effort to circumvent institu- 
tion restrictions, loss of initiative and 
ability to assume self-direction, fear of 
change, and shrinking from commu- 
nity contacts.” ® 

In our experience the real, actual 
orphan was not primarily a problem 
child. He was a sad child. We once 
believed that grief and pain are ex- 
periences of the adult; that childhood 
is the time for carefree laughter. Per- 
haps nothing is as upsetting to the 
emotional stability of an institution 
worker as the grief-stricken child. The 
anguish and deep suffering a delicate 
young soul can experience is tragic 
beyond description. 

Memory Clings to the Past.—In 
discussing the emotional traumata 
which interfere with the normal de- 
velopment of a child, psychiatrists 
stress the subjection of the child dur- 
ing his period of development to un- 
usual misfortunes.® First of these mis- 
fortunes is the loss of either or both 
parents. 

We found that most children cling 
tenaciously to the memory of the dead 
parent. There was a distinct tendency 
to idealize them. One could offer 
them sympathetic understanding if 
given tactfully with due respect to 
their attitude, but one never dared to 
offer a substitute for parental love. 


5 Polier, op. cit., p. 29. 
6 English-Spurgeon-Pearson, Common 
Neurosis of Children and Adults, p. 52. 
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One such boy volunteered to explain 
himself by saying: “You know, I like 
you, and I just sorta gotta be around 
you all the time. I’m your tail. Where 
you go, I go. But I can’t never call 
you ‘mom’ like some of the kids do, 
‘cause I got a mom and a dad of my 
own. Jist because they're dead ain't 
saying they're not my mom and dad. 
I guess you get all right what I mean, 
don’tcha, Miss?” 

In his mind he had himself figured 
out. However, he constantly sought 
the companionship of this one staff 
member. He worked for her like a 
slave as an excuse to be near her. 
When other children began to tease 
him, it left him unperturbed. We were 
quite unaware of his unpopularity 
with the group until his poor reactions 
toward it became apparent and were 
called to our attention. All the symp- 
toms of sibling jealousy manifested 
themselves in mass production. Both 
the group and the boy suffered by 
this relationship, which in itself was 
quite wholesome. 

Just how is this child, and many 
others like him, ever to develop that 
sense of security so important in the 
matter of the status he is to obtain in 
regard to his position and relation to 
his parents and brothers and sisters? 
The psychiatrist maintains that the 
adult neurotic was already neurotic in 
his childhood. If he cannot form se- 
cure emotional ties in childhood, he 
will be unable to make them as an 
adult. Of orphans he says: “Even 
though the loved dead parent is re- 
placed by some other loving person, 
the tendency to cling to the memory 
of the former is very great.” He goes 
on to predict that as adults such per- 
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sons will be found to make several 
marriages, unsuccessfully, unhappily, 
and ending in tragedy and divorce.’ 

There can be no substitute in in- 
stitutional life for the deep affection 
and companionship that should exist 
between parent and child. The above 
example is merely one illustration of 
many instances. 


Unwholesome Parental Attitudes. — 
The second type of traumata in child- 
hood which interfere with emotional 
development is the subjection of the 
child to unwholesome parental atti- 
tudes. These attitudes are (1) rejec- 
tion, (2) overprotection, (3) indul- 
gence. 

Symonds, in his study of the psy- 
chology of parent-child relationships, 
says, that rejecting parents are the 
cause of an unhappy childhood. The 
depriving mother neglects, denies, and 
rejects her child. Symonds reports 
that studies made show that children 
with rejecting parents show lack of 
stability, have attention-getting be- 
havior, have pronounced delinquent 
traits, fail to establish desirable skills 
in school subjects and sports, and have 
traits which are definitely antisocial.® 

There are two types of parents 
which cause difficulties in their child’s 
development: the cruel severe parent 
and the weak parent. It is necessary 
for the child to suppress all agressive 
manifestations in the case of the cruel 
parent. He either becomes passive 
and non-aggressive or else makes him- 
self believe he loves his parent and 
obtains his attention through punish- 


7 Ibid., p. 54. 


8 P. Symonds, The Psychology of Parent- 
Child Relationships, p. 48 ff. 
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ment. In the case of the weak parent 
the aggression must also be sup- 
pressed rather than expressed to a 
parent who is good and kind. 

The parent who rejects his child 
compensates, fundamentally through 
a sense of guilt, by overprotecting. 
The overprotecting mother coddles 
and expresses undue concern and anx- 
iety. The effect on the child of the 
overprotecting parent depends upon 
whether that parent is dominating or 
indulgent. The dominating parent 
produces submissive traits of obe- 
dience, authority accepting, but de- 
pendence upon others; boys are effem- 
inate. The indulgent mother has a 
child with agrressive traits: authority 
rejecting, commanding, bullying, and 
limelight behavior.® 

Symonds claims that the causes of 
parental rejection seem to be due pri- 
marily to maladjustments between 
husband and wife and thwarting in 
their marriage relationships. 

Warped Personalities. —It is quite 
obvious, then, that there are deep- 
seated reasons why the children com- 
ing to the institution from broken 
homes are warped little characters. 
They by no means have appealing 
personalities. The terriffic experiences 
incident to the breaking up of the 
family have only added to their frus- 
tration. 

Our children coming from such 
sources always spoke with great re- 
sentment of the court which sent 
them, and they made no effort of con- 
cealing their feeling of blame and ha- 
tred also toward the institution which 
they regarded as a sort of jail. They 


® Ibid., Chap. II. 
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felt that they were punished and often 
seemed unconscious of their parents’ 
rejection and responsibility for the loss 
of their home. 

This is probably the reason why the 
children resented numbering — their 
hooks for clothes, their lockers, towels, 
washcloths, etc. “We don’t want no 
number. People will call us jailbirds.” 
It was an attitude that was traditional 
among children. 

When guardianship of these chil- 
dren was given to the association by 
the court and they were committed 
to us for institutional care, they were 
usually brought in by the court case 
worker who had already arranged for 
the child’s admission, described him 
and his problem to us. We aimed to 
receive him graciously and to ease the 
effects of his induction and to dimin- 
ish the first impact of institution life. 

This was not easy in any case. The 
child often resisted friendliness. He 
was physically exhausted from the ex- 
periences preceding his arrival. He 
was miserably unhappy and utterly 
confused. Simply to thrust him into 
the crowd was out of the question. 
Many hours needed to be spent tour- 
ing the grounds, acquainting him with 
the buildings, introducing him to staff 
members and children. Often there 
was a sudden agreement with the 
children to join the game. More often, 
however, he would shy away from 
children and cling to us. When ac- 
cumulating duties prevented us from 
giving him full-time attention, he de- 
cided to see other places by following 
us on our inspection and helping us 
with our work. Eventually his future 
housemother was introduced. 

Unfortunately, neglected, under- 
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nourished children are often un- 
sightly, mean little creatures, and 
friendship is not always offered them. 
Not everyone can love a bad child. 
Cooper, who gives a full account of 
the policies followed by Catholic in- 
stitutions and the ideals they aim to 
achieve, reminds the staff that even 
workers motivated religiously are hu- 
man and respond differently toward 
every child.1° In our case it was most 
disturbing to see how often a child 
existed among us absolutely unloved. 
Children seem to sense instinctively 
the sincerity of an adult’s attitude 
toward him. Unfortunately, a staff is 
often overworked, nervous, and not 
very tolerant. Compassion for a pit- 
ifully hungry soul is not at all times 
forthcoming. The mean, nasty child is 
too obvious. He just isn’t worth 
bothering about, and so some staff 
member is relieved of all responsibil- 
ity. We sit in the “front office” and 
tremble, knowing how he is jostled 
about from one to another, getting 
himself into trouble all day long. Not 
infrequently such a child would burst 
into the office and loudly wail, “Ev- 
erybody hates me.” We knew it was 
true. After he was calmed, a job 
would be assigned to help him gain 
a little self-esteem and to satisfy some 
disgruntled staff members who con- 
sidered such assignment punishment. 
Finally we dismissed him, happy if he 
smiled a little as he returned to his 
chaotic existence to be hated some 
more. This is not intended to be crit- 
icism of the staff. If there were 
enough compassionate souls outside 


10 John M. Cooper, Children’s Institu- 
tions. 
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institutions to love bad children, they 
would not be required to adjust them- 
selves to so many personalities. 


Overstimulation. — The third emo- 
tional trauma which English lists as 
an interference to normal develop- 
ment is “the overstimulation of the 
child during the period of develop- 
ment by sexual seductions by parents, 
adults, or older children.” This may 
be direct or indirect by suggestive 
speech, pictures, etc. 

This is a problem impossible to 
hush or overlook in an institution. 
Many children admitted to institutions 
have been taken from an unwhole- 
some environment; from promiscuous 
siblings or immoral parents. These 
children have an amazing amount of 
knowledge, including unimaginable 
distortions and perversions. That this 
problem looms large in every institu- 
tion is known to every institution 
worker and is evidenced by the fact 
that entire chapters are devoted to it 
in every discussion of children’s diffi- 
culties. 

Unless one has lived in close rela- 
tionship with children in institutions, 
one probably has no idea of the 
strong undercurrents which can run 
through the entire child population 
created by one little individual who 
whispers about its previous expe- 
riences or boasts of them to gain 
status. 


PROBLEMS OF THE INSTITUTION 

Dormitory Life. — Dormitory life 
has its hazards, smaller groups may 
even be worse. It is advised never 
to send a child with unwholesome 
habits to bed unless he is actually 
tired enough to sleep, nor to allow 
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him to lounge around after he is 
awake in the morning. 

In institution life where routine is 
on a strict schedule this precaution 
cannot be taken. Children retire and 
rise at definite hours, but we know 
they do not sleep all this time. One 
child keeps waking another even if 
under supervision. Often the group 
mother retires before all are asleep. 
She has worked hard and cannot wait 
until the last restless child has dozed 
off. Some children will be up and 
about as soon as it is light, even in 
private homes. That the children did 
not get enough hours of actual sleep 
was one of our prime worries, without 
considering the mischief some may be 
up to in their waking hours. 

Staff Members. — Some staff mem- 
bers are helpful in this problem. They 
apply intelligence and understanding. 
Others are shocked and _ horrified, 
pack their suitcases, and leave, loudly 
emphasizing the reasons for their 
prompt departure. Others on the staff 
definitely worry us. We actually won- 
der whether it is our children who are 
immoral or the staff which interprets 
them. 

In one case months had been spent 
to divert an unfortunate girl whose 
early childhood had been most un- 
happy. Every effort had been made 
to help her find enough wholesome 
joy and happiness to sublimate her 
interests. That success had been 
achieved was concluded from the fact 
that no one thought of her any more 
as anything but normal. Her group 
mother had to be replaced. The new 
mother complained shortly of a re- 
occurrence of former habits by this 
girl and her accomplice. The new 
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group mother seemed so anxious to 
control this problem that one could 
only suspect that this may have been 
a subtle case of projecting unsolved 
problems of the group mother herself. 


Sex Instruction. — Whether undesir- 
able thoughts, ideas, and habits exist 
among the children or not, there 
comes a time in every child’s life 
when he needs a good chat with some 
adult on the subject of reproduction. 
Thom says: “Too much stress cannot 
be laid on the importance of unfold- 
ing these vital truths in the proper 
way, at the proper time, and through 
the proper person.” 1 

One clergyman observed: “I cannot 
imagine how a mother whose ambi- 
tion is to be an older sister to her 
daughter or a father who feels the 
urge for being the closest ‘pal’ of his 
son can entrust to other hands the im- 
parting of information on matters 
which, next to a child’s duties to Al- 
mighty God, are most effective in the 
shaping of the child’s ideals and his 
conduct.” 1? 

The actual knowledge a child needs 
is comparatively small. The clearing 
of mysteries and the ignorance that 
puzzle and give anxiety to the child 
is sufficient sex instruction. He will 
acquire scientific facts later from 
many subjects he studies in propor- 
tion to his intellectual pursuits. 

The child reared in an institution 
can never benefit by a good example. 
He never sees actual family life nor 


11 Thom, Everyday Problems of the 
Everyday Child, p. 262. 

12 Alphonse M. Schwitalla, “Discussion 
on the Dangers and Advantages of Sex In- 
struction for Children,” Proceedings of Na- 
tional Conference of Social Workers, p. 357. 
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the love, respect, and affection be- 
tween husband and wife. 

We tried to clear the mysteries and 
ignorances and provide the facts nec- 
essary as incidentally and untraumat- 
ically as possible. 

Rules and Regulations. — In institu- 
tion life this power of authority is 
vested in a set of rules and regulations 
created by the executive staff and 
managers. Staff members have some 
voice in the making of rules, big 
voices in enforcing them. 

Of the necessity of rules, Cooper 1% 
says wherever two or more human 
beings dwell together, rules are 
needed to adjust equitably their mu- 
tual rights and obligations and to 
safeguard their happiness and the 
common welfare. And, generally 
speaking, the greater the number of 
people living together, the greater 
the number of adjustments necessary 
and consequently the greater the 
number of rules called for. 

It would probably require volumes 
to discuss adequately all that is in- 
volved in institution regulations and 
in training children to conform to 
them. Discipline, with the psycholog- 
ical aspects of punishment and re- 
ward, is a problem of a peculiar type 
in institution life because they involve 
the personalities of staff members, 
which are as varied as the children 
themselves. Methods of discipline are 
no better than the person using them. 
Staff members cannot always be 
chosen who have the gift for under- 
standing and dealing with children. 
Children suffer from this situation. 


13 John M. Cooper, op. cit., p. 115. 
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Staff members often resent many 
rules as much as the children do. 

Cooper aptly discusses some as- 
pects of this phase of discipline in the 
following words: “A house divided 
against itself will fall. There are few 
more potent factors of juvenile mis- 
conduct than dissension between par- 
ents on policies of child training and 
management. In institutions the same 
fact holds. Children are sharp enough 
to play off one person against the 
other. Chaos follows. A staff member 
is human and not infallible. An av- 
enue of appeal should in fairness be 
left open to the child. Much tact may 
be required in such cases to safeguard 
both the rights of the individual and 
the welfare of the whole group. 
Wholehearted agreement between 
superiors and staff members on pol- 
icies in our institutions is a primary 
need.” 14 

That our staff was not always in 
agreement with our policies was ev- 
ident. We knew that discussion of 
all management and superiors was 
their favorite topic of conversation 
over their bedtime snack, especially 
among those who had spent the 
greater part of their lives at the in- 
stitution and remembered “the good 
old days.” Their limited horizon, un- 
balanced personalities, emotional re- 
actions, and peculiar reasoning was a 
living example of effects of institu- 
tion life upon personality. Not only 
was there a tendency for them to 
transmit to the children a whole set of 
behavior patterns peculiar to their iso- 
lated existence, but their unguarded 
reactions revealed to the children the 


14 Ibid., p. 129. 
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fact that in their superior knowledge, 
gained from long experience, they 
knew the injustice and ineffectiveness 
of the newer rules. Obviously, it 
would be futile to expect such a staff 
to enforce rules in that gentle but 
firm way which eventually makes for 
habit formation. Enforcement to them 
means policing. The children loathe 
it and do not respect the staff with 
such an attitude. Conforming is done 
with deep resentment and rebellion, 
especially by children whose aitti- 
tudes were previously conditioned by 
dominating parents. Instead of initial 
habits being cured, they are aggra- 
vated. Much time is spent each day 
trying to disentangle child-staff con- 
flicts.15 

Need of Trained Personnel. — Dis- 
heartening it was that under the pres- 
sure of multiple duties, no time was 
available for personnel training. This 
is disastrous to institution morale. 

To counterbalance this weakness, 
much subtle training was attempted 
individually while discussing specific 
problems and helping smooth over the 
“rough spots” of each day. One had 
constantly to point out that regimen- 
tation, as was once the practice, sup- 
presses problems, but cures none. 

An experienced executive who had 
made surveys of most children’s in- 
stitutions of the country once said: 
“A noiseless children’s home, with se- 
date, quiet youngsters sitting silently, 


15 The writer’s opinions on. staff per- 
sonalities are based upon experiences during 
five months of substitute teaching of the 
primary grades in the school of an orphan 
home in New York City, where she lived 
in the institution as a staff member, as well 
as upon experiences gained as head matron 
in a children’s home in Greater Chicago. 
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is a dangerous sign.” That institutions 
still exist where the discipline is rigid 
and severe was obvious when a group 
was transferred to us from a non-ap- 
proved home. The children were neat 
and very quiet. Girls wore little cover- 
all aprons, and all had their hair 
identically braided. Their responses 
were polite, almost mechanical. Their 
little faces were expressionless, abso- 
lutely dead. A little carefree banter 
did not change the immobility of their 
features, but their eyes looked at us 
with bewilderment, almost fright. Ob- 
viously they had never learned to 
laugh. Introduced into our group, 
where much individual freedom was 
the aim, they seemed, at first, lost 
and bewildered; but soon as their self- 
suppression was released, we sud- 
denly had boisterous, loud children 
storming through the place. 


EFFECTS OF INSTITUTION LIFE 

Under suppression, children do not 
have “freedom to do right,” as Cooper 
puts it. Too much freedom makes for 
chaos and perpetual turmoil, which 
also curtails individual freedom for 
choice. To achieve a sensible path 
and some semblance of our country’s 
“liberty within the law” policy is 
desperately difficult. 

Feelings of Frustration. — Institu- 
tion rules and regulations connotate 
prison terms to the children. A pet 
jingle of theirs, which, incidentally, 
we never heard until we had won 
their confidence as “accepting individ- 
uals,” was: 


Send me a letter, send it by mail, 
Send it in care of our big jail. 


The height of ambition of our older 
boys was once expressed: “Just wait 
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until I get out of this place into a 
private home where there aren’t any 
rules and I can do as I please.” 

That the richest man in the country 
cannot drive his car through a red 
light nor on the left side of the street 
impressed them somewhat, but did 
not provide the respect for authority 
that makes for smooth existence. 

Under these conflicting circum- 
stances children hardly have oppor- 
tunity to develop that quality of re- 
straint which distinguishes boisterous 
hilarity from joyous laughter, senti- 
mentality from fine sentiment, the 
melodramatic from artistic drama, in 
short, the qualities of refinement and 
characteristics of a well-balanced per- 
sonality, which are automatically ac- 
quired in a well-organized household 
by unconscious imitation of mother 
and dad. 

Lack of Responsibility. — Daily the 
executive staff, responsible for the 
budget, thanks God for the liberal do- 
nations that flow into the institution. 
Those of us who lived with the child 
prayed that he may be spared from 
its cursed effects. 

Candy, bakery goods, clothing, 
shoes, priceless gadgets, and junk ga- 
lore daily arrives at the storehouse 
door. Children eat and are clothed 
and accept gifts as a matter of course, 
as all life breathes the air —free of 
all charge or responsibility. There is 
little opportunity of learning material 
value or the cost of labor of achiev- 
ing the necessities of life. 

In the home where father works to 
obtain the “wherewithal” and mother 
mends and scratches to make ends 
meet, children learn to share and to 
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appreciate what they receive, and 
eventually they take pride and joy 
in assuming their share of the respon- 
sibility. 

Not so in an institution. Ability 
to assume responsibility grows out 
of independence. Independence can 
hardly be achieved by an individual 
who has been conditioned to receive 
his sustenance and shelter from so- 
ciety and aims merely to “get what's 
comin’ to him.” 


Social Isolation. — To gradually 
widen his contacts is often out of the 
question for the institution child. To 
visit people for holidays is frequently 
arranged, but this does not provide 
opportunity to learn to live in a com- 
munity or to become “at home” in 
another social situation. Institution 
children are definitely conspicuous, 
for instance, when taken on a shop- 
ping trip, unless they were acquainted 
with stores in their pre-institutional 
days. They often do not feel com- 
fortable and at ease in private homes, 
or their guests are disturbed by their 
inadequate behavior. Children, in 
large numbers, ask to be returned to 
us from foster homes. Even in the 
homes of the most understanding fos- 
ter parents, where unselfish love and 
consideration guide their dealings 
with the child, the pressures of re- 
finement and self-control are too great 
for them. More often the community 
does not accept them. The children 
would tell us: “None of the kids 
around there were allowed to play 
with me because I came from the 
home, and they said I was bad.” 


Difficulty in Adjustment.— Children 
leaving the institution at their matu- 
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rity have difficulties in adjusting them- 
selves in normal society; and many 
return to the institution for help. Jobs 
have to be found for them. Some- 
times their own offspring are admitted 
to the home for care. Often they 
plead for a job in the home. We usu- 
ally accepted them readily, since 
help was hard to obtain and hard to 
hold. Kurtzmaul, in her accurate por- 
trayal of life in a children’s institution, 
put it adequately when one of her 
group mothers said that no one could 
work in an institution for more than 


a few years and remain a normal in- 
dividual.1¢ 


GROUP UPBRINGING INADEQUATE 

An interesting discussion on the 
child in group upbringing is found in 
The Plow Woman," a volume of rec- 
ords of the pioneer women of Pal- 
estine. These are a group of Hebrew 
communists who had migrated from 
Russia and established homes for the 
upbringing of their children so the 
mothers could plow the fields and 
work like men. They had great con- 
fidence and great convictions that 
this is the ideal method for rearing 
the children in the ideals of their so- 
ciety. In discussing their problems 
one “comrade” writes: “From the out- 
side it does look as though children 
today belong to the KRUTZAH (com- 
munity). Actually it has not gone so 
far... . In the whole complex of 
practical questions raised by our 
methods the most important is this, 
‘Does our children’s home create for 


16 Rose Kurtzmaul, Nobody’s Children, 
page l. 

17 Rachael 
Woman. 


Kotzenelson, The 
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the young ones a separate and iso- 
lated little world, or is it part of the 
world of grownups?’ In large settle- 
ments there is a danger that the child 
will be, as it were, locked up within 
the walls of their children’s home. 
This is something which must not be 
permitted to happen if we want the 
child to remain bound to the group, 
to the settlement, and its economy, 
to the work, and to everything that we 
hold dear.” 18 

Personnel also seemed to be a 
major problem to them. “The ques- 
tion of the right comrade for the 
children’s home is of utmost impor- 
tance to the settlement. She is re- 
sponsible not only for the physical 
and mental condition of the young, 
but also for the general atmosphere 
which dominates the home. Few 
women are specialists in this line. We 
must face the truth that during this 
crucial formative period this group 
function in the organism of the com- 
munity is entrusted too frequently to 
the individuals with little knowledge 
and experience.” 1® 

That the deprivation of parental 
love was evident is seen from the fol- 
lowing quotations: 

“Our children always long for their 


18 Ibid., pp. 190-192. 
19 Ibid., p. 112. 
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parents and look forward eagerly to 
every meeting with them. The child 
suffers if the parents do not come 
when they are expected, and often 
the relationship between them is 
tense and nervous.” 2° 

One woman reports: “When it is my 
turn to ‘go on guard’ in the night, my 
heart contracts every time a child 
calls out in the night, not knowing 
what it is calling, Night Sister, Night 
Sister.’ What is taking place in the 
soul of a child in that period between 
waking and sleeping?” *! 

If a society with sincere faith in 
group life finds inadequacies in group 
upbringing, can a democratic society 
hope to nurture strong individuals 
fully equipped to live successfully a 
life which requires individual free- 
dom, competition, and _ responsibil- 
ities? 

The problem of the dependent child 
is still with us today and is our respon- 
sibility. It cannot be met by brilliant 
arguments for or against a method of 
care. The dependent child needs our 
love, sympathy, and understanding, 
and a full comprehension on our part 
of the vital truth that there can ac- 
tually be no substitute for parental 
love and the home. 


20 Jbid., p. 190. 
21 Ibid., p. 202. 


SuHow1nc Irs Cotor. — If there was any doubt about it, communism has 
openly announced its intention to root out Christianity. The Leningrad Radio 
stated that the Soviet Society for Political and Scientific Research (successor 
to the Godless Society) has decided to launch an intensive campaign against 
the “medieval Christian outlook.” For this purpose, the society's chairman 
announced, a half-million propagandists will be sent to all Soviet republics 
with antireligious films, and twenty million pamphlets will be circulated. 
“The struggle against the gospel and Christian legend,” he said, “must be 
conducted ruthlessly and with all the means at the disposal of communism.” — 
Lutheran Standard, September 30, 1950. 
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A Choir in Every Congregation 


Panic-stricken sailors were signal- 
ing an oncoming vessel, frantically 
calling for fresh drinking water. Back 
came the answer: “Dip down where 
you are. You are in the floodwaters 
of the Amazon!” So it was. The storm- 
battered craft had so engaged the at- 
tention of the seamen that they were 
unaware of their present geographic 
position, mistaking the fresh waters 
near the mouth of the great Amazon 
for the briny ocean. 

Timid teachers and pastors fre- 
quently fear that their small congre- 
gation cannot have a choir. This fear 
is usually based on the assumption 
that talented singers are rare and that 
singable songs are equally scarce. 
Both illusions should be investigated. 
Even established choirs may become 
a sort of barrier to participation in 
choral work by others. 

The fine work done in most ele- 
mentary schools and high schools in 
choral work suggests that congrega- 
tions ought freely to capitalize on the 
abilities so developed. If there are 
people in a parish who can sing a 
melody, there is the beginning of a 
choir. Singers can be trained to har- 
monize and to blend with one an- 
other. They can be led to pronounce 
distinctly and beautifully while sing- 
ing. The details for this procedure 
were given in the May issue of Lv- 
THERAN Epucation: “Axioms for 
Small Choirs.” In the October issue 


Mr. Edwin E. Zielske suggested the 
use of hymns for choir numbers. We 
should like to suggest certain pro- 
cedures to beginning choirs in the 
use of these hymns and chorales. 

Desirable prerequisites to success- 
ful choir work seem to be the ability 
to sing a melody and to have a clear 
speaking voice. As to number it is 
desirable to have approximately the 
same number of singers in each of 
the four voices: sopranos, altos, tenors, 
and basses. 

It is important to secure from the 
members of the new choir a free re- 
lease of tone, preferably in unison. 
If all will “let go” as they speak and 
sing, much time is gained for sub- 
sequent refining. Let us take the first 
number in the Lutheran Hymnal, 
“Open now.” Let the choir say the 
first phrase as though they mean it. 
They may sing it in unison with the 
same clear voice. This is pitched so 
low that a free, resonant tone is most 
likely to come. If sopranos try to sing 
this in a light flute voice, it is likely 
to be breathy at this pitch. In order 
to secure a full voice, clear and free 
as in speech, a number of such low- 
pitched phrases may be chosen: 617 
and 613, followed by 609 and 199. 
Much can be gained by taking frag- 
ments such as the first three words 
of No.1: “Open now,” “Lord, my 
God,” “Here Thy praise.” If the uni- 


son is clear, free, and resonant, chords 
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may be used until each part is clear 
and until all are blending in pitch 
and quality. 

The next problem is to secure a free 
release on the higher notes. In No. 1, 
the sopranos and tenors must be en- 
couraged to “let go” as they approach 
the second phrase, “Zion, let me enter 
there.” Number 572 would offer a 
fine example for attaining this ability 
in the tenor and bass sections. We 
must recognize that the singing of 
short sections or phrases accomplishes 
much at this stage of development: 
it encourages the proper use of the 
voice; it teaches, indirectly, the rec- 
ognition of notes; note reading is 
made possible. Furthermore, a new 
group will enjoy the thrill of singing 
even a chord or two in succession. 
One thrill invites another. We learn 
much more by our successes than by 
our failures at this stage. Since prac- 
tically all hymns and chorales begin 
with the tonic rest chord, a choir at 
this level may be asked to sing the 
first chord of many selections after 
the pitch is given. If at any time the 
tone is poor or hesitant, let all speak 
the word, then sing it, and repeat 
unto mastery. 

After the choir has grasped the idea 
of singing clearly and freely as in 
speech, and after the several parts 
are accustomed to harmonize, it is 
usually advisable to transpose the 
song to a higher key. First the stanza 
is sung as written, then raised a half 
step, then another. As a general rule 
we might state that in its finished 
stage, the hymn or chorale will prob- 
ably sound best about a minor third 
higher. This will give the sopranos 
and tenors a chance to use their tes- 
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situra, their best voice. The end 
product is judged by the sound of the 
song and by the comfort of the 
singers. 

It is not generally known nor uni- 
versally accepted that even the hymn 
or chorale may be sung in eight parts 
from the present settings. As in early 
cell forms, we multiply by dividing. 
Obviously, to divide any part, there 
must be enough members to permit 
this. Granted that the choir is large 
enough, we divide each part into two 
sections: first and second soprano and 
first and second of alto, tenor, and 
bass. The result is comparable to the 
organist’s practice of using 8’ and 4’ 
stops. The most probable assignment 
of voices to parts is this: soprano part 
sung by second soprano and second 
tenor; alto part sung by first alto and 
first bass; tenor part sung by first 
soprano and first tenor; bass part sung 
by second alto and second bass. 

If the tenor part is written consist- 
ently lower than the melody, the firsts 
and seconds may reverse according to 
convenience. One warning must be 
sounded in this procedure: the alto 
part, when taken by the first bass, 
should not go below the bass part. 
In such cases either omit the number 
for this treatment or let the second 
bass sing an octave lower, which is 
often possible when the number is 
transposed to a third higher. An ex- 
ample would be No. 645. At the end 
of lines one and two the second basses 
would sing as indicated in the final 
line. An introductory step to this 
procedure is the singing of the 
“Amen” in eight parts as suggested. 
It will test the ability and the clarity 
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of blending. In most cases this adap- 
tation will raise the hymn to the 
master class as a selection. 

It would be surprising, indeed, if 
no natural leaders could be found in 
congregations where trained, called 
choir leaders are not available. As we 
listen to the “kids” get together and 
sing, harmonizing freely, we should 
be encouraged to provide opportunity 
to put such natural urges to good use 
in the service of the Lord. The 
chances are likely that we have done 
nothing about this matter in many 
congregations, not because the con- 
gregation was so small, but because 
we were, in understanding as well as 
in enterprising faith. 

Nor is the use of the Hymnal so 
absurd. We were convinced of that 
on a recent flying trip to Texas. The 
last evening of a most stimulating 
conference had come. The camp sur- 
roundings suggested the urge to sing, 
sing late, sing more, and later. We 
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had retired to our nocturnal abode 
when, in the near-by assembly hall, 
a group of some sixteen singers 
started an impromptu sight-reading 
fest. At first, in true Southern style, 
we heard the lighter Gospel hymns 
and spirituals. Then emerged some 
anthems, all sung unaccompanied, at 
sight. As the moon crossed the mid- 
night line, we noted a temporary lull, 
only to be recalled to consciousness 
by the familiar strains and harmo- 
nies of Concordia’s Chapel Hymnal. 
Though sleep was precious, listening 
to these servants of the church sing- 
ing through this Hymnal was heav- 
enly. Frankly, it was the first time 
I had a chance to hear so many hymns 
and chorales sung in full harmony 
and so well withal. We know young 
people like to stay up later at times. 
We know that they like to get to- 
gether for group activities. Why not 
try singing hymns and chorales in 
four parts, or eight? 


Bach's Christmas Oratorio 


MATTHEW N. Lunpguist 


Of Bach’s oratorios the so-called 
Christmas Oratorio holds the foremost 
place. The short Easter Oratorio is 
quite insignificant, and the Ascension 
Oratorio, which contains several num- 
bers of high value, is likewise minute 
in its dimensions. None of these is 
rightly an oratorio. Bach apparently 
used the term as seemed most ap- 
propriate to him. The first choral 
work, the Christmas Oratorio, is a 
series of cantatas for the Christmas 
festivals, while the Easter and Ascen- 
sion music as also the Magnificat are 
associated with old popular customs 


in the churches. We recall the scenic 
arrangements in the chancel at Christ- 
mas and Easter. The Leipzig churches 
preserved these customs faithfully. 
On Christmas Eve a manger was 
placed in the chancel. Boys were 
dressed up as angels, announcing the 
birth of the Savior, priests and shep- 
herds came forward to see what was 
going on, the angels explained and 
sang a cradle song. Mary with the 
Child in her arms urged Joseph to 
help her rock the cradle (“Joseph, 
lieber Joseph mein”), the shepherds 
sang a song, etc. We recall that 
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Schiitz suggested similar things in the 
Christmas oratorio by the use of 
madrigal details. In the original 
Magnificat (for Christmas 1723) 
there were four pieces with partly 
German text, which may have been 
sung from the small organ gallery 
(opposite the great organ) and thus 
in some way connected with the 
scenic arrangements in the chancel. 
In a later revision Bach removed 
these additions, which served purely 
provincial and popular purposes, and 
also changed the key from E flat to 
D major. In this form the Magnificat 
is one of Bach’s most wonderful 
choral works, with a clear and sym- 
metrical construction. 

Bach’s Christmas Oratorio is clearly 
related to the popular Christmas 
plays in the churches. It was written 
for the Christmas of 1734. It is di- 
vided (as the pericopes show) among 
the three days of Christmas, New 
Year's Day, New Year’s Sunday, and 
the festival of the Epiphany, thus six 
sections, each having its separate can- 
tata, which are quite superficially 
connected with each other. Bach and 
Picander wrote the free text, partly 
set to music which Bach had used 
previously for other purposes. Here 
we note a statement by Spitta: “His 
secular occasional pieces were not 
genuinely secular; as such they 
scarcely fulfilled their aim, and the 
composer only restored them to their 
native home when he applied them to 
church uses.” * On the whole, the 
Christmas Oratorio captivates us by 
its bracing festivity and unaffected 


* The Life of Bach, Philipp Spitta, 
Vol. Il, p. 576. 
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amiability. None of Bach’s works con- 
tain so much delightful, intelligible 
music, and it must have been a soul- 
stirring experience to have heard it 
in a setting such as the one Bach had 
in mind when he wrote it. Therewith 
is associated so much of the nature 
poetry and the madrigal details which 
are scattered over the entire work. 
That the Lutheran chorale fills a large 
place need not be mentioned, espe- 
cially in the first part, which deals 
almost exclusively with the Christmas 
story itself. There we find such well- 
known Christmas chorales as “Gelobet 
seist du, Jesu Christ” (used twice) 
and “Vom Himmel hoch” (used three 
times ), “Wir Christenleut’,” “Frohlich 
soll mein Herze springen,” and several 
others. 

We note especially the stately in- 
troductory chorus as an expression of 
the general Christmas joy among the 
masses, the lovely aria “Bereite dich, 
Zion,” the Advent stanza “Wie soll ich 
dich empfangen?” here set to the Pas- 
sion melody “O Haupt voll Blut und 
Wunden,” which designedly, as is 
quite clear, ties the idea of the In- 
carnation to the idea of the Atone- 
ment, then the Christmas Leisen “Ge- 
lobet seist du, Jesu Christ,” associated 
with a bagpipe motive in rocking mo- 
tion, while the bass aria adds pious 
reflections in recitative form — truly 
a wonderful association of three def- 
initely dissimilar motives! Again we 
note the Pastorale for orchestra in the 
second part, where the shepherds and 
the angels answer each other, repre- 
sented, respectively, by flutes and 
violins, oboes and clarinets, a skillful 
symphonic composition, by itself suf- 
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ficient to immortalize the name of 
Bach. 

The great development of church 
music during the centuries past was 
gathered up in Bach’s magnificent ar- 
tistic genius. The basis of his glorious 
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work is the Lutheran chorale, and 
therein we find its highest explana- 
tion. “Nur ein Bach?” exclaimed Fred- 
erick the Great. An echo of this is 
Beethoven’s statement: “Nicht Bach, 
Meer sollte er heissen.” 


Music Reviews 


ORGAN MUSIC 
The H. W. Gray Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 


PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN G MAJOR. 
No. 51. J. S. Bach. 60 cents. 

This is a reprint of the familiar prelude 
and fugue found in Volume IV, page 30, 
of the Schirmer Edition. It is a welcome 
addition to the growing number of indi- 
vidual reprints of the works of the great 
master Bach. 


ALLA BREVE IN D MAJOR. No. 52. 
J. S. Bach. 50 cents. 

This number, found in Volume I, page 
18, of the Schirmer Edition, provides an in- 
expensive way to add another masterpiece 
to one’s repertoire. 


PURCELL TO HANDEL. Arranged and 
compiled by Willard Irving Nevins. 
$2.50. 

Here are ten compositions that will serve 
you well: A Largo and an Adagio by Pur- 
cell; Toccata and Pastorale by Pachelbel; 
Preludio by Corelli; Variations on “Meinen 
Jesus lass ich nicht” by Walther; Adagio, 
Largo and Allegretto by J. S. Bach; Psalm 
20 by Marcello; an Air and a Grand Choeur 
by Handel. 


SIXTEEN CHORALES FOR ORGAN 
(Based on Liturgical Hymns). Marcel 
Dupré. $2.00. 

While none of the tunes are used in 
the Lutheran Hymnal, Dupré writes music 


that is worth studying. (See also his 
79 Chorale Preludes. ) 


PRELUDE ON THE TUNE “EDSALL.” 
Darwin Leitz. 75 cents. 
Pedal, solo, and accompaniment, to be 


played mysteriously. It is tuneful and 
smooth, not too difficult. 


SINFONIA (From Wedding Cantata No. 
196). J. S. Bach. Arranged by Hugh 
Porter. 75 cents. 

The even motion of the eighth notes in 
the pedal stand in quiet contrast against 
the halting effect of the dotted sixteenths 
in the four manual parts, making a melo- 
dious, harmonious, and rhythmic sugges- 
tion: “Der Herr denket an uns.” 


FINALE ON A NOEL. Harry Banks. 
75 cents. 

“Pomposo” suggests the nature of this 
treatment. It is a happy presentation, not 
too difficult. The tune is not used in our 
circles. 

CHRISTMAS EVE SONG. Robert Jaques. 
75 cents. 

This is perhaps the most useful number 
on the notes: so, mi, do, mi, so, la, so, 
in six-eighth time, “Joseph, lieber Joseph, 
mein. 

ARIEL. Garth Edmundson. 75 cents. 

Ariel really has a good time, frolicking 
along in “piquant” six-eighths, a quarter 
at M.M.138, in Shakespeare’s Tempest. 


Theodore Presser Company, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
THE BELLS OF ABERDOVEY. David 
Henry Williams. 50 cents. 


In addition to the easy melody, the 
second part contains a fine study in thirds 
for the right hand against the melody in 
the left hand. 


VOCAL MUSIC 
The H. W. Gray Company, New York, N.Y. 
LORD, IN THEE DO I TRUST. Dietrich 
Buxtehude. $1.25. 


This Solo Cantata for High Voice with 
Organ Accompaniment and Two Violins ad 
lib., is arranged by Clarence Dickinson. It 
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affords a good opportunity to sing and 
play the finest in music where these mu- 
sicians are found. While the music is not 
difficult, each artist should perform well 
for the edification of the hearers. 


Theodore Presser Company, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


FOR MY SAKE THOU HAST DIED. 
Donald Lee Moore. (C’—C”.) 
50 cents. 

HE LEADETH ME. (From Ps. XXIII.) 
A. S. Garbett. (Low Ab—Eb.) 50 
cents. 


GOD BE IN MY HEART. Elinor Rennic 
Warren. (High and Medium.) 50 
cents, 


PRAYER FOR COMMUNION. A. C. Love- 
lace. (Med. C#—F.) 50 cents. 


There is a growing need for appropriate 
solos for students and experienced singers. 
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Many meetings within the church may be 
beautified by solos well sung. The numbers 
here given deserve careful study. 


J. Fischer & Bro., 119 West 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF CHRIST. (Die 
Kindheit Jesu.) Johann Christoph Bach. 
$1.50. 


This Cantata for Soloists and Chorus was 
composed by a son of J. S. Bach and edited 
with English translation by Lowell P. 
Beveridge. The German text by Johann 
Gottfried Herder is also given. Orchestral 
score and parts are on rental from the pub- 
lishers. It is orchestrated for 2 Horns, 
2 Flutes, Violin I, Violin II, Viola, Con- 
tinuo, and Cembalo or Organ. It is not 
difficult and should prove very useful. 

TG; 


Men TEACHERS NEEDED. — Men of high moral character who have amply 
demonstrated their ability to deal with children in the classroom, and who 
have administrative ability, are in constant demand... . 

Men are badly needed on the elementary level to assist in the most vital 
task which faces the nation today: the education of our children. 

The teaching of young children carries with it innate rewards which cannot 
be measured entirely in terms of financial return. If one likes boys and girls, 
one of the greatest rewards of all is the feeling of satisfaction which one gains 
from the knowledge of having contributed materially to the growth and 
development of our greatest national resource, the next generation. — The 
Education Digest, October, 1950. 


IpeAL TEACHER DescripeD. — After reading over 90,000 letters from 
children describing their ideal teacher, Professor Paul Witty of Northwestern 
University, Evanston, IIl., recently listed the 12 qualities which pupils cite 
most often as ideal. The ideals were translated by Witty and his assistants 
from pupil-language into teacher-lingo. Accordingly, the good teacher, as 
reported in Time (August 21, 1950), has the following qualities: (1) a friendly 
attitude, (2) consideration for the individual, (3) patience, (4) wide interests, 
(5) good manners, (6) fairness, (7) a sense of humor, (8) good disposition, 
(9) interest in the individual, (10) flexibility, (11) generosity, and (12) skill. 


TEACHER SHORTAGE. — As millions of children trudged back to schools last 
month it was apparent that the teacher shortage was still with us. And the 
shortage ‘is likely to get worse. The U. S. Office of Education projected the 
present trend of school enrollments and predicted that “by 1957 there will 
have been a 10-year increase of more than 10,000,000 pupils. . . . If one 
teacher teaches 25 children, this would mean a national need of 400,000 more 
teachers in 1957 than we had in 1947.” This year alone, 90,000 elementary- 
school teachers over and above the number now teaching are needed, the 
Office says. — The Education Digest, October, 1950. 
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LETS PULL TOGETHER 


“In union there is strength.” We learned 
that phrase early in life, and we have ob- 
served the truth of it many times since then. 

Teamwork is absolutely essential for 
success on the gridiron, the baseball 
diamond, and the basketball court. 

Peace, harmony, and co-operation play 
an important part in the healthy develop- 
ment of congregational life. 

A flourishing school where there is a 
really good learning situation and where 
a fine, Christian, cordial relationship exists 
among the students and between teachers 
and pupils presupposes esprit de corps 
among the members of the faculty. 

They are teachers’ conferences which 
are mere social gatherings if not a waste 
of time. However, when a unity of purpose 
has been established among a group of 
teachers gathered together for research, 
study, and professional growth, and when 
this same group teams up to tackle an edu- 
cational problem which is of vital interest 
and importance to all or at least to the 
majority of them, good things for the teach- 
ers and for the profession usually result. 

The vast numbers of workers in the pub- 
lic school system of our country have long 
recognized the need of a unifying influence 
to crystallize their endeavors and to give 
expression to their needs. As a result the 
National Education Association has been 
organized. 

Christian education, for which we stand, 
and labor and live, is far-reaching and all- 
inclusive. Its problems and _ ramifications 
are numerous. The distinctive objectives of 
the Lutheran elementary school and of all 
other agencies for Christian education on all 
age levels loom up as a challenge for every 
member of the Church to place himself 
completely into the service of Christian 
education in whatever capacity he may 
serve, 

When the Lutheran Education Association 
was organized, it was set up as an organiza- 


tion which would foster aims and objectives 
recognized by the Church as basic. The 
original intent of the Lutheran Education 
Association was to assist in the work of 
Christian education as well as to offer 
leadership in discovering, promoting, and 
developing areas which had heretofore been 
dormant. This has been clearly stated in 
the following purposes of the L. E. A. 


“To encourage Christ-centered  think- 
ing in all phases of education in the Church; 


“To unite the efforts of various groups in 
carrying on Christian teaching; 

“To encourage research for the purpose 
of improving educational conditions; 

“To motivate Christian growth by pub- 
lishing and supporting educational litera- 
ture.” 

In studying the fruitful work of the 
L. E. A. during the years of its existence 
the keen observer will find that the or- 
ganization has lived up to its original intent 
and that many of the vast developments in 
Christian education in our Church have 
received a large measure of impetus and 
support from the L. E. A. collectively and 
from its many members individually. 

It would be well to review the basic pur- 
poses of the L. E. A. critically from time to 
time and to carry them into effect. For 
example, let us center our attention briefly 
on point number two, “To unite the efforts 
of various groups in carrying on Christian 
teaching.” If there is strength in union, if 
it is of extreme importance that there be 
teamwork in play, and if the success of any 
business enterprise is largely dependent 
upon co-operative approach and endeavor 
of its personnel, then it is doubly true that 
we must recognize more and more that the 
broad field of Christian education through 
its many agencies and avenues must be 
promoted by men and women who pursue 
common objectives and who are united by 
common interests. 

If we are to pull together, we must be- 
long together. The L. E. A. offers good 
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opportunity for such a feeling of belong- 
ing together and for unifying the many 
efforts in Christian education. 

We suggest that all of our teachers in 
the elementary schools, the Lutheran high 
schools, part-time agencies for Christian 
education, as well as interested laymen 
and women join the ranks of the L. E. A. 
and that they rethink and carry into effect 
the somewhat forgotten original purpose to 
bring together the thinking of the various 
groups in carrying on Christian education 
and to develop among all of the workers 
a God-pleasing and a _ Christ-centered 
esprit de corps. A. H. KraMer 


NOTES 


Reorganization of the plan for regional 
representation was a topic which provoked 
lively discussion at recent Executive Board 
meetings. The following plan has been 
adopted: 

1. To integrate the L. E. A. program 
with existing conferences, instead of 
organizing separate chapters. 

2. To request each teachers’ conference 
to name its vice-president official 
L. E. A. representative, who will then 
serve to represent and promote the 
L. E. A. program as well as to inform 
the central office of needs and in- 
terests of local groups. 


Membership total as of October 10, 
1950, stands at 1,072. Have you con- 
sidered offering the program of the L. E. A. 
to members of your local board of educa- 
tion? The month of July saw twenty-five 
members go into the “dead file.” Who has 
the answer? 
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Service areas which have recently been 
suggested to the Executive Board include 
the following items: 


1. Parent-teacher department 

. Bureau of practical information 
. Demonstration techniques 

. The retarded child 

. Practical guidance 

. Mental and physical health 


. Parish planning with school boards 
and local boards of education. 


ADAP w bd 


You've read the preceding article by 
Mr. Kramer. What other area would you 
like to see in this list? 


The resignation of Rev. B. Hemmeter 
was accepted at the October Executive 
Board meeting. We are grateful for the 
services of Pastor Hemmeter and hope that 
a worthy successor might be found. 


Efficiency experts must have been at 
work. In order to invest as much time as 
possible in the development of a functional 
program, the Executive Board has formed 
a business committee which will meet at 
a separate time and place for routine 
business matters. The officers of the or- 
ganization are members of this committee. 


President E. H. Ruprecht has accepted a 
position on the staff at Valparaiso Uni- 
versity. He has served at the Lutheran 
Children’s Home at Addison for five years. 
His training and personality make Mr. 
Ruprecht admirably suited for personnel 
work at our Lutheran university. 


Sees Wortp Hore 1n Parisn ScuHoots. — Speaking to a Connecticut 
conference of Episcopal laymen, Dr. James A. Pike, chaplain at Columbia Uni- 
versity, said that parochial schools may be the “last ditch” solution to the 
problem of religious training for young people who cannot have religion classes 
in the public schools. “We cannot win this great new religious war,” said 
Dr. Pike, “merely with the Marshall Plan and material weapons. We must 
stir the peoples of the world with Christian faith.” — At Pontiac, Mich., 
Emmanuel Baptist Church opened a new parochial school. The pastor said, 
“The school was not organized in criticism of our public school system, but 
in protest of the fact that the Bible cannot be taught in it.” — Lutheran 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


CoNCORDIA SEMINARY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


The annual Donation Day at our Spring- 
field Concordia, sponsored by the Semi- 
nary Guild, was held on Wednesday, 
October 18, with about 1,200 in attendance. 
Friends from congregations throughout 
central Illinois brought gifts of food and 
cash for the commissary department, and 
cash donations for the purchase of chairs 
for the new gymnasium and student center. 
A luncheon was served at noon in the semi- 
nary dining hall by ladies of the guild. 
For the entertainment of guests, organ re- 
citals were given in the seminary chapel 
from 10:00 A.M. to 2:00 P.M. by four 
student organists. At 2:00 P.M., a variety 
program by the students was presented in 
the gymnasium. Dr. G. Chr. Barth, semi- 
nary president, reports that truckloads of 
food continue to arrive, with many con- 
gregations waiting for the seminary truck to 
call for their donations. The generous gifts 
are very much appreciated. 

On Monday evening, October 16, a fare- 
well banquet was given in the seminary 
dining hall in honor of four students from 
the graduating class who are leaving for 
a two-year vicarage assignment in Japan. 
With the student body and faculty in at- 
tendance, the program included musical 
numbers and brief farewell addresses. 
Leather brief cases were presented to the 
guests of honor, who are planning to sail 
for Japan in November and will, the Lord 
willing, return after two years to complete 
their theological training. 

Friday evening, November 3, marked the 
first in a series of Lyceum programs to be 
presented in the new student center. The 
program included organ numbers by a 
seminary student and piano selections and 
vocal solos by students from a school of 
music in Springfield. 

With basketball practice under way, our 


Springfield Concordia is beginning to enjoy 
the reality of its new gymnasium. At this 
writing it is hoped that ground breaking 
for the new dormitory will take place within 
the next several weeks. 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, IL. 


Cornerstone Laying. — On Sunday, No- 
vember 5, the cornerstone of the new Music 
Center was laid. In this service the Rev. 
Theodore F. Nickel, First Vice-President of 
the Northern Illinois District, preached the 
sermon. Officiating with him were Pastor 
Paul L. Kluender, secretary of the Board 
of Control, Dr. Arthur W. Klinck, presi- 
dent of the college, and Prof. Richard T. 
Rohlfing, chairman of the Music Depart- 
ment. The musical organizations of the 
college, the band directed by Alfred Gras, 
the Cantata Chorus, Carl Waldschmidt 
conducting, and the A Cappella Choir under 
Victor Hildner furnished the music. With 
gratitude to God, Concordia and its many 
friends look forward to the time when the 
improved facilities of the Music Center will 
serve better the ministry of music in the 
parishes of Synod. 


Honors Convocation. — At a_ special 
Honors Convocation, November 14, a 
number of scholarships and grants-in-aid 
were awarded. The Rev. Martin J. Neeb, 
Executive Secretary of the Board for 
Higher Education, addressed the assembly. 
Ten scholarships were awarded by Con- 
cordia Teachers College on the basis of 
the academic record and competitive ex- 
aminations. In addition, a number of 
students, before entering Concordia, re- 
ceived scholarships from organizations and 
individuals within the Church to help them 
reach their goal of preparing for teaching 
in the schools of Synod. Others turned 
down attractive scholarships to colleges and 
universities in order to come to River 
Forest to prepare for service in the Church. 

Christmas Oratorio. — The Cantata 
Chorus, under the direction of Carl Wald- 
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schmidt, will perform Bach’s Christmas 
Oratorio on Sunday evening, December 10, 
at 8:00 P.M., in the college gymnasium. 
The production will again include symphony 
orchestra and guest soloists. 

The Christmas Oratorio consists of six 
separate parts, each of which is really a 
cantata in itself. These six parts were meant 
to be performed on the first, second, and 
third days of the Festival of Christmas, on 
the Festival of Circumcision, on the Sun- 
day following, and on the Festival of the 
Epiphany. The entire composition is per- 
meated by a spirit of devout exultation. 

The chorus of 200 voices was organized 
for a twofold purpose: first, to give more 
students the opportunity to gain singing 
experience; and second, to acquaint the 
students with the larger choral works. The 
symphony orchestra organized to accom- 
pany the chorus consists of a nucleus from 
among the students, augmented by players 
from the local symphony orchestra. Out- 
standing soloists from the Middle West 
have contributed much to the success of 
past performances. 

The chorus will give two concerts in 
spring. One will feature the St. Matthew 
Passion of Bach, and the other will consist 
of several Bach cantatas. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


The alumni present at the annual meeting 
gave the executive committee of the Alumni 
Association the authority to spend about 
$600 for improvements on the campus. One 
hundred alumni were present for the 
various events. 

Major projects of the alumni during the 
past year included such things as the pur- 
chase of typewriters for the typing classes, 
grading the athletic field, purchase of the 
works of the Bach Gesellschaft for the 
library, and the construction of a concrete 
tennis court. 

The Concordia High School Chorus is 
scheduled to present its annual Christmas 
concert on the campus on December 20. 
The program will consist of well-known 
selections appropriate for the Christmas 
season, and of a Christmas cantata written 


especially for the chorus by a senior col- 
lege student, Mr. Donald Hermann. Mr. 
Hermann is a music major, and this is the 
first time that one of his works is being 
publicly performed. 

Mr. Luther Schwich of Englewood, Colo., 
has accepted an appointment as instructor 
on the staff of Concordia High School. He 
is filling the vacancy created by Walter 
Hardt, who was recalled to active duty 
as a first lieutenant in the United States 
Army. 

Mr. Schwich was serving as teacher in 
Immanuel Lutheran School in Englewood at 
the time he accepted. He is a graduate of 
Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, 
and has had four years of teaching ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Schwich is interested in physical 
education and is doing graduate work 
toward a Master's degree in that field. He 
will take over all the physical education 
work for men in the high school and col- 
lege, will do some coaching, and is teaching 
social studies in the high school. 


CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


The first regular meeting of the new 
Spanish Club was held on September 25. 
Forty-five students from the college and the 
high school departments meet weekly to 
study Spanish under the guidance of Mr. 
Edward Bartsch, faculty member of the 
Milwaukee Lutheran High School. 

The Concordia Mission Society, organized 
last year, began its second year of activities 
on September 21. The society aims “to 
give members practical experience in can- 
vassing and, through a lecture program, to 
increase the members’ understanding of 
mission work in general and of Synod’s mis- 
sion program.” On September 29 ten mem- 
bers assisted Capitol Drive Lutheran Church 
in a neighborhood canvass for new mem- 
bers. At a recent meeting Professors Rincker 
and Hardt, faculty advisers, lectured on 
synodical activities and gave suggestions on 
how to approach prospective church mem- 
bers. Professor Hardt has conducted sev- 
eral informal discussions on Bible inter- 
pretation. 
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Under the direction of Mr. Harold E. 
Albers the college chorus presented several 
concerts in Milwaukee and in northern 
Wisconsin. Prof. C. A. Hardt traveled with 
the chorus as faculty adviser. 

Rostrum debaters will take part in a 
practice debate tournament sponsored by 
the University of Wisconsin on Decem- 
ber 9. The tournament will be held in 
Milwaukee. 

Off-campus duties by faculty members 
included the presentation of essays at the 
following meetings: Milwaukee Pastoral 
Conference, “Rome Strikes Back,” Prof. E. 
M. Plass; South Wisconsin District Pas- 
toral Conference, “The Scriptural Back- 
ground for the Offices of Pastor and of 
Teacher,” Prof. Elmer Moeller; “The Chris- 
tian’s Calling, as Viewed by Luther” (based 
on Einar Billing’s Our Calling), Prof. O. 
C. Rupprecht. 


CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
AND ConcorpiA HicH SCHOOL 
Fort WaynE, IND. 


On October 29 the Lutherans of the 
Fort Wayne area gathered on the campus 
of Concordia College to take part in a joint 
celebration of the Reformation festival and 
a ground consecration ceremony for the 
new Concordia Lutheran High School. The 
work on the new building had already been 
in progress for two weeks; therefore, the 
consecration rites. 

The Rev. Elmer F. Eggold, principal of 
the Milwaukee Lutheran High School, spoke 
on “The Mission of Lutheran Secondary 
Education.” 

The convocation program for the students 
of Concordia College and Concordia High 
School for the school year offers great 
variety. On October 13 Mr. William Hoff- 
man, vocalist, presented a varied program 
to the student body. Mr. Hoffman is an 
alumnus of Concordia High School, gradu- 
ating in 1943. He later graduated from the 
Juilliard School of Music, where he had the 
Nelson Eddy Scholarship. He was also the 
winner of the New York Singing Teachers’ 
Award. Among the other accomplishments 
of young Mr. Hoffman are a recital at 
Fisher Hall, New York City, soloist with 
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the Juilliard Chorus, soloist for the Tosca- 
nini Chorus, and recordings with the Robert 
Shaw Chorus. Needless to say, his program 
at Concordia was enjoyed by all. 

On October 21 the Rev. Martin Zschoche 
of Napoleon, Ohio, presented a modern 
evaluation of Dr. Martin Luther. On No- 
vember 7 George F. Hacker, president of 
the Allen County Historical Society, spoke 
on the “Indiana Sesquicentennial.” On No- 
vember 17 the Indiana University Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of Ernst 
Hoffman presented a public concert under 
the sponsorship of Concordia College. 

On December 11, Eagle Plume, the In- 
dian, will address the students on Indian 
lore. On January 22, 1951, Dr. Richard 
Struna, world traveler and dynamic lec- 
turer, who has lived under both Hitler and 
Stalin, will speak on “Life Behind the Iron 
Curtain.” 

Slim Williams will present an illustrated 
lecture on Alaska on February 21. On 
March 9 Dr. Hedley Hepworth, noted 
speaker, will present an illustrated lecture 
on Charles Dickens. 


Prof. E. E. Foelber, who is in charge of 
the convocation program, has announced 
that several dates still remain to be filled. 


St. PAuL’s COLLEGE 
Concorpia, Mo. 

The St. Paul’s College Association held 
its regular meeting on October 15. The 
following officers were elected: The Rev. 
T. A. Weinhold, chairman; the Rev. H. 


Pragman, vice-chairman; the Rev. Paul 
Strickert, secretary; Mr. Jul. Oesting, 
treasurer. The following are additional 


members of the board: Mr. Leland Frer- 
king, Mr. E. Flandermeyer, Dr. H. H. 
Scholle, Prof. O. T. Walle, Prof. Lando 
Otto, the Rev. Julius Fritze. 

The annual convention of the Missouri 
Gamma Deltans, held in Columbia, Oc- 
tober 2, was attended by six students of 
St. Paul’s College. Prof. E. C. Weis ac- 
companied the group. Topics discussed at 
the convention included Christian recrea- 
tion, Bible reading, pastor-student rela- 
tionships. 
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ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


Another emphasis on the spiritual pro- 
gram practiced in Portland is the prepara- 
tion and presentation of the Monday morn- 
ing chapel talk by a member of the college 
class every week. The reading of an 
evening chapel selection once a week by 
a member of the high school senior class 
is also being continued. One Holy Com- 
munion service for faculty and students has 
been held this term, and another is planned 
for the weeks just before the Christmas 
vacation. 

The new gymnasium is being used for the 
athletic program for the first time. This 
building enables us to have our home games 
on our own campus. The football field was 
also extended to make home football games 
possible. 

The Portland mass Reformation Service 
was held in Concordia’s new gym on the 
Sunday before Reformation Day. The gym 
has a seating capacity of 1,200. The Lu- 
theran Parish Institute also used the facili- 
ties of the newly decorated administration 
building. Enrollment at the institute 
topped 150. 

Sounds of new construction have been 
constant at the school for the past four 
years. Just now a new chapel-library wing 
is being added to the administration build- 
ing. The building is to be completed in 
the spring of 1951. O. S. 


ConcorbDIA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


Prof. Albert E. Meyer was formally in- 
ducted into office as the fifth president of 
Concordia Collegiate Institute at Bronx- 
ville on Sunday, October 15, 1950. 

The rite of installation took place in a 
vesper service in Schoenfeld Memorial Gym- 
nasium at 4:30 P. M. attended by over 500 
friends of Concordia and President Meyer. 
The officiant at the vespers was the Rev. 
Howard L. Halter, pastor of Concordia 
College Church; the officiant at the rite of 
installation was the Rev. Herman J. Rippe, 
pastor of Trinity Church, Long Island City, 
President of the Atlantic District and chair- 
man of the Board of Control. The preacher 
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was the Rev. Oswald C. J. Hoffmann, 
Director of Public Relations, The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod. 

In the evening a reception and dinner 
in honor of President Meyer and his family 
was held in the dining hall. Among the 
150 guests were the members of the Board 
of Control, the faculty, the Atlantic Dis- 
trict Board of Directors, and the four sup- 
porting organizations of Concordia. Dr. 
Paul M. Bretscher, professor of philosophy 
and New Testament at Concordia Seminary, 
Saint Louis, was the principal speaker. 

On Friday evening, October 27, the Lu- 
theran Education Society held its fall meet- 
ing in the dining hall. The principal busi- 
ness which came before the meeting was 
the inauguration of the campaign for 
$150,000 to equip the new Library and 
Science Building. 

Work is progressing very satisfactorily on 
the new building. The excavation has been 
completed, and work on the foundations 
was begun on November 1. 

November 4 was “Homecoming Day” for 
the alumni of Concordia, and the fall con- 
cert of the musical organizations of Con- 
cordia was given on Sunday, November 19. 


LUTHERAN CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
AUSTIN, TEX. 


The cornerstone laying of the new class- 
room building took place on Sunday, Oc- 
tober 29, at 3:00 P.M. President George 
Beto performed the ceremony. The ad- 
dress was by the Rev. Walter Niedner of 
Houston. The building will contain eight 
classrooms and a visual aid auditorium. 
It will be air-conditioned. Its erection was 
made possible by a grant from Synod in 
the amount of $123,000. It will be known 
as “Kramer Hall,” in memory of the Rev. 
A. W. Kramer, first President of the Texas 
District. 

BOARD FOR 


PARISH EDUCATION NEWS 


Ruling in the Eggen Case 

The Board for Parish Education reported 
to the 1950 Synodical Convention that a 
problem had arisen in connection with the 
payment of income tax on a teacherage. 
This question had arisen in the State of 
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Michigan, where the Collector of Internal 
Revenue had asserted the taxability for 
Federal income tax purposes of the value 
of living quarters furnished to Mr. Eggen, 
a teacher in the parochial school conducted 
by our congregation in Frankenmuth, Mich. 
The question at issue was whether Mr. 
Eggen was.a “minister of the Gospel,” as 
that term is used in the Internal Revenue 
Code. Since the question affected all of our 
teachers in a similar position, our Church, 
under the direction of Dr. J. B. Behnken 
and the Board for Parish Education, and at 
the request of the Michigan Board of Edu- 
cation intervened in the case, taking the 
position that a called male teacher in the 
Lutheran Church is a minister of the Gospel. 

The Commissioner’s Ruling in the Eggen 
Case is summarized in the following para- 
graphs: 

“In view of the foregoing [a statement 
of the relevant facts] it appears that teach- 
ing in a Lutheran parochial school is a 
function of the public ministry in the Lu- 
theran Church and that a Lutheran teacher 
has the status of a minister of the Gospel 
within the Lutheran Church. It further 
appears that a Lutheran teacher is subject 
to the same rules and regulations as a pas- 
tor with respect to call, installation, disci- 
pline, and retirement; performs the same 
functions as a pastor insofar as the con- 
gregation which he serves sees fit to au- 
thorize him, and enjoys, as does the pastor, 
membership in the Synod. It is held, 
therefore, that Mr. Eggen is a minister of 
the Gospel within the purview of Section 22 
(b) (6) of the Internal Revenue Code. 
Accordingly, the rental value of living 
quarters furnished Mr. Eggen is not in- 
cluded in the gross income of Mr. Eggen, 
for Federal income tax purposes. 

“The conclusions reached herein are 
applicable only to teachers of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod, the conclusions 
being based on the particular facts presented 
with respect to teachers of that organiza- 
tion.” 

A letter has been forwarded to the male 
teachers of Synod informing them what this 
ruling means from an income tax stand- 
point. Two points are clear from the rul- 
ing: (1) If the quarters occupied by a 
Lutheran teacher are furnished by the con- 
gregation (that is, if the teacher lives rent 
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free in a house owned or rented by the 
congregation), the value of such housing 
need not be included in the gross income. 
(2) On the other hand, this ruling does not 
apply if the teacher pays his own rent or 
owns his own home. In such cases the 
teacher must report his entire compensation 
as income and cannot exclude the rental 
value of his dwelling. 


The Draft Status of Lutheran Teachers 


Since the outbreak of hostilities in Korea 
the Selective Service System of our nation 
has again started men into the Armed 
Services of our country. Once more the 
status of our male teachers in relation to the 
draft regulations has become a matter of 
great concern to the Church. During the 
critical days of World War II our Christian 
day school teachers were granted deferred 
classification as “ministers of religion, not 
ordained.” 

Under date of October 5, 1950, Dr. J. W. 
Behnken has written to the male teachers of 
our schools informing them of the proper 
procedures in the event that they are 
drafted. 


The 1951 Sunday School Emphasis 


“We need teachers desperately!” that is 
the cry for workers in the Sunday school 
that is heard from many sections of our 
country. To help enlist workers for the 
Sunday school and to emphasize the im- 
portance of adequate training for Sunday 
schoolteachers, the Board for Parish Edu- 
cation has resolved that the 1951 Sunday 
school emphasis be “More and Better Sun- 
day School Workers.” In carrying out this 
emphasis the Board for Parish Education, at 
its October meeting, authorized the prepa- 
ration and publication of three items: 

1. A second Book of Source Materials 
for Sunday School Associations and Con- 
ferences, similar to Book I, which was pre- 
pared last year. 

2. The development of an information 
bulletin for local Sunday school leaders on 
“How to Develop More and Better Sunday 
Schools.” This information bulletin will 
contain information on the various ways in 
which the teacher training courses have 
been or can be administered. 
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3. A preparation of a folder for the en- 
listment of Sunday school teachers on the 
question: “Why Should I Teach in the 
Sunday School?” This item will be made 
available for Lutheran Education Week, 
1951. 

These materials and other materials to 
implement the 1951 Sunday school empha- 
sis will be made available shortly. 


A Manual for Sunday School Superintendents 


The 1950 Educational Conference 
adopted a resolution calling for a special 
manual for Sunday school superintendents. 
Upon recommendation of the Sunday School 
Office, Mr. A. H. Kramer, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Christian Education of the Northern 
Illinois District, has been asked to prepare 
such a manual, or handbook. This book 
will be a sales item through Concordia 
Publishing House. Mr. Kramer is well 
qualified for the task of developing this 
manual, for he has prepared and taught 
three courses on the organization and ad- 
ministration of the Sunday school at the 
Bible Institute in Northern Illinois. 


New Building Brochure Authorized 


Inasmuch as the available supply of 
Building Brochures, printed in 1945 in con- 
nection with Lutheran Education Week, 
has been entirely exhausted, the Board for 
Parish Education has authorized the pub- 
lication of a new booklet which will cover 
the needs of both the school and the Sun- 
day school. Dr. A. C. Stellhorn, Rev. O. 
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E. Feucht, Mr. Rex Becker, and Rev. A. 
H. Jahsmann, have been asked to serve as 
a committee on this project. 


Council on Bible Study 


The Council on Bible Study met on 
October 14, 1950, to discuss various prob- 
lems in the further promotion of the Bible 
Study program of Synod. The Council 
heard reports from the various subcom- 
mittees of the Board, including the Bible in 
the Home Committee, which is working on 
a Bible reading program; the Curriculum 
Committee, which is studying the problem 
of an over-all curriculum for Bible study for 
junior, senior, and adult classes; the Bible 
and Youth Committee, which is concerned 
with the problem of reaching more young 
people with Bible study; the Bible in 
Elementary Education Committee, which is 
developing a number of filmstrips on teach- 
ing children to use the Bible; and the Ver- 
sions Committee, which is studying the 
problem of guidance to the Church in 
respect to the many new translations of 
the Bible. 


Enlistment and Training of the Laity 


The Board for Parish Education is co- 
operating with the Board for Home Missions 
and the Stewardship Department in the 
implementation of the memorial adopted by 
Synod in Milwaukee on enlistment and 
training of the laity. Meetings have been 
held with several lay groups, and the Boards 
are shaping up a program that is to be initi- 
ated in 1951. 


PERSONAL INTEREST IN WorLD PROBLEMS, — Two women, Mrs. Redfield 
of Connecticut, former member of the executive committee of the General 
Council of Congregational Christian Churches, and Miss Hartpence of Penn- 
sylvania, director of religious education of a Presbyterian church, have written 
to Jacob Malik to say they are praying for him. “I want you to know,” said 
Mrs. Redfield’s letter, “that millions of Christians are praying that you may 
be guided to realize your responsibility and to use your power for the good of 
mankind. We do not want the youth of the world to die again on the battle- 
field, and cities of helpless people to suffer destruction. But we are ready to 
undergo it, if we must, rather than to give up our belief in Christianity’s 
progress, slow though it may be, toward a better world.” The two women have 
also written to fifty friends, suggesting that they send letters to the Russian 
member of the Security Council. — Lutheran Standard, September 30, 1950. 
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CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing: of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: Martin L. Graebner, Herbert H. Gross, W. J. Hassold, Albert G. Huegli, 
Wm. A. Kramer, W. F. Kruse, Theodore Kuehnert, Albert V. Maurer, Carl H. Scaer, 
Theodore G. Stelzer, E. J. Wibracht. 


BOOKS 
EDUCATION 


RELIGION AND EDUCATION UNDER THE CONSTITUTION. By J. M. O'Neill. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949. 338 pages. $4.00. 


This is a most penetrating and devastating analysis of the Everson and McCollum cases. 
Professor O’Neill boldly states what is required in throwing light on any passage of the 
Constitution; and then lives up to it: 1) the most meaningful and important facts of 
history connected with the phrase should be examined; 2) the facts of history which are 
cited in such an interpretation should be accurately cited; 3) the conditions surrounding 
the facts, the context of the times, should be examined for possible relevance, and if 
such relevance is discovered, all the conditions so relevant should be cited with the 
facts. The facts are available to any person who is capable of reading the English language. 
“The interpretations of them are of course limited by the knowledge and the semantic 
ability of the interpreter.” He finds that certain Justices of the Supreme Court either 
1) do not know the facts; 2) callously ignore them; or 3) willfully misrepresent them. 
He holds that the First Amendment should stand as it is in the Constitution until such 
time as this Amendment is altered by the constitutional method which has been written 
into the Constitution by the American people. To paraphrase it as “the complete separation 
of church and state” should be labeled as “semantic and historical nonsense.” Indefinitive- 
ness, ambiguity, and confusion characterize the mature of recent attacks on the First 
Amendment in the belief that adequate repetition will establish the belief. Example: 
Says the Supreme Court: I. “The First Amendment means complete separation of church 
and state” (religion and government), because A. “This is the meaning of the Virginia 
statute of 1786,” because 1. “We so interpret remarks made about it by Madison and 
Jefferson.” 

Documentary evidence is profusely in evidence for the statements made. The chapter 
on Civil Liberties in the United States is a gem. In the defense of the First Amendment 
the author uses Chapter Four to show the nature of the current attack; Chapter Five 
for Thomas Jefferson on Government and Religion; Chapter Six to show James Madison’s 
clear use of language; Chapter Seven on Congress and the First Amendment; Chapter 
Eight giving the Record of the Supreme Court; Nine discusses the Practices of the Several 
States, Ten —the Effect of the Fourteenth Amendment, Eleven—the Everson Bus Case, 
Twelve — The McCollum Religious Education Case, and Thirteen — Antidotes for Chaos. 

To add to the complete documentation, O’Neill’s book contains in Appendix A to H 
the important historic documents upon which his case is built. 

This book should contribute much toward clearer thinking in matters of Church and 
State, religion and education, perhaps, to the very maintenance of the solid foundations 
of our freedoms. TGus 
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THE THREAD THAT RUNS SO TRUE. By Jesse Stuart. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1949. 293 pages. $3.00. 


The Thread That Runs So True should rank high on the “ought to read” list of teachers 
and school administrators. 

The setting is in the hills of Kentucky. A schoolteacher relates his many experiences 
in a region of intriguing isolation. His social and economic problems sound unique, but 
they are actually yours. Read the book, and you will enjoy the comfort of commiseration. 
You will be elevated by a tantalizingly veiled philosophy. H. H. G. 


READINGS FOR THE ATOMIC AGE. By M. David Hoffman, Editor. New York: The 
Globe Book Company, 1950. 406 pages. $2.80. 


The title indicates the nature of the book. It is a collection of articles dealing with 
the various aspects and implications of atomic energy. The names of some of the authors, 
Oppenheimer, Einstein, Compton, Bush, Baruch, and Hutchins, to name just a few, are 
a sufficient guarantee that the writers are entitled to a respectful hearing. The book is 
intended primarily as collateral reading for high school students, and the reviewer sub- 
scribes to the belief of the editor that the materials are within the range of interest and 
comprehension of students at that level. 

The book is divided into five sections, but actually Part V is merely a sort of appendix 
consisting of teaching aids and a glossary. Part I is a series of writings, including a poem 
and a one-act playlet, which dramatically bring to the attention of the reader the 
tremendous implications of this new force. Part II is largely history, telling the story 
of the development of the bomb, the explosions at Alamogordo, Hiroshima, and Bikini, and 
the first attempts at control by legislation, both national and international. Part III is 
composed of a series of articles explaining the principles involved in atomic energy, radar, 
and other forms of electronics, while Part IV brings warning of the consequences if men 
fail once more to solve international problems without recourse to arms. 

Since almost every aspect of atomic energy is treated at one point or other in the 
book, every teacher will profit from having this little volume in the library. Besides being 
entertaining and instructive, it will serve as a valuable reference work on a subject which 
will vitally affect the lives of all men in our time. W. F.K. 


NATIONAL FORUM GUIDANCE SERIES. National Forum, Inc., 407 S. Dearborn, 
Chicago 5, Ill. 

To the overburdened teacher, children and young people become problems. The real 
problem lies in what to do for and with these youngsters. Although we as Lutheran 
teachers recognize the application of God’s Word as the only basic procedure, we are 
also aware of the need of certain purely technical skills in working effectively with young 
people with problems. 

The present series of guidance material may supply teachers with some suggestions 
for helping young people. The series consists of discussion materials in the form of 
students’ books, teachers’ guides, and charts supplementing these books. The titles of 
the booklets indicate some of the problems discussed: About Growing Up (7th Grade), 
Being Teen-Agers (8th Grade), High School Life (9th Grade), Discovering Myself (10th 
Grade), Planning My Future (11th Grade), Toward Adult Living (12th Grade). 

These books and charts have been prepared by experts with teachers and pupils in 
mind. Eight writers and editors, fifteen advisers, and more than one hundred consultants 
collaborated in producing these materials. Fifteen schools were used as_pre-testing 
laboratories for this series of guidance aids. The net price of each of the students’ books 
is $1.50. The teachers’ guide may be purchased at 60 cents for each book. 

It is quite self-evident that teacher-pupil discussion of these materials rather than 
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undirected, individual reading is accepted as an effective method in guidance. Such 
discussions give every teacher the opportunity for Christian direction and interpretation 
of the numerous life problems directly or indirectly indicated in this series. A.V. M. 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL STUDENT TEACHING. By Raleigh Schorling and G. Max 
Wingo. York, Pa.: The Maple Press Co., 1950. 452 pages. $3.75. 


Schorling’s Student Teaching has served as a guide for prospective teachers since 1940. 
Although it was designed for pre-service training of secondary-school teachers, it was 
used extensively for teachers in the elementary school. 


The present volume, Elementary-School Student Teaching, has been especially planned 
with elementary-school teachers in mind. While many pages of the original book have 
been retained, there are several new chapters in the present book. One of these new 
chapters deals with child growth and development and the other one with the curriculum 
of the elementary school. 


This book is intended primarily for teachers-in-training. Nevertheless, it would be 
difficult to find in one volume any material better suited to give a teacher-in-service a much 
needed survey of current practices in elementary-school teaching. The chapter summaries 
and discussion questions provide the needed stimulus for faculty discussion of the principles 
and practices set forth in the book. Here is the opportunity for Christian teachers to 
enter upon a group discussion of principles and interpretations. More understanding and 
adaptation and less misunderstanding and blueprint adoption of educational principles 
could result from such use of this book. A.V. M. 


CAN YOU TELL ME? Korfker, Dena. Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 
1950. 96 pp. $1.50. 


Here is a book that teachers in the kindergarten and in the primary grades will find 
useful and practical. The author, a teacher in Oakdale Christian School, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., undertakes to answer thirty-nine questions that are likely to be asked by children, 
and she answers them well. The book is divided into five sections. The first section deals 
with questions regarding self, chiefly with birth, growth, and the senses; the second with 
the physical surroundings and God’s care of the world; the third with animals, birds, and 
insects; the fourth with God and the child’s relation to Him; the fifth with heaven, the 
angels, the resurrection, and the return of Jesus to judge the world. 


Two pages are devoted to the answer for each question. Immediately above the 
question appears a pertinent photograph covering about half a page, while the remainder 
of the two pages, is devoted to a simple explanation. It is true that some of the ideas 
will still be difficult for children to grasp, but that is in the nature of the subjects treated. 
It is also likely that some readers will find a spot here or there where they might wish 
the author had said things differently, but that is due to differences in viewpoint. The 
author deserves credit for handling a difficult task admirably. Her explanations are 
written in clear, simple English, and the reader will find many a neat turn of language 
which he would be happy to have thought of himself. Christian viewpoints are stated 
naturally and reverently throughout. The author evidently understands children and 
their needs. 


The publisher has produced a beautiful book at an attractive price. The illustrations 
are to the point and possess a high degree of human interest. The 7% 9%-inch format 
makes for attractive pages. Teachers and parents alike will find the book helpful in 
teaching their young children about themselves, the world in which they live, and their 
hope of heaven. W.A.K, 
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SoctaL SCIENCE 


MALE AND FEMALE. A Study of the Sexes in a Changing World. By Margaret Mead. 
New York: William Morrow and Company, 1949. 477 pages. $5.00. 


The eminent anthropologist gives the most incisive broad description of certain aspects 
of the American character yet published, by contrasting it with peoples of widely different 
cultures. Although it is probable that some of the psychiatric material rests on shaky 
evidence, her grasp of motivation is brilliant, if intuitive. She does not underestimate 
the importance of religious motivation in marital happiness. Every teacher can gain new 
insight into the complex behavior patterns of all age groups. M. L. G. 


ECONOMICS IN OUR DEMOCRACY, Albert H. Sayer, Charles Cogen, Sidney Nanes. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. 661 pages. 


ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS. J. A. Nordin and Virgil Salera. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 831 pages. $6.00; $4.50 to schools. 


These two books illustrate a new approach in high school and college texts. Authors 
are beginning to discover the importance of relating textual data to our democratic society 
in order to develop a more informed citizenry. 

In this respect, Economics in Our Democracy has an advantage over the college text. 
It lays a thorough foundation for understanding basic economic theories. But the student 
is introduced to principles gradually, after he has studied his own economic position and 
the techniques of approaching economic problems. The language is interesting and the 
organization of material very satisfactory. The authors are so generous with information 
that 661 pages are provided for the high school course. There are no chapters. Instead, 
fourteen units are divided into eighty-four lessons, presumably an arrangement to meet 
daily needs in a one-semester course. The exercises, drawings, and activities for each 
lesson are excellent. 

The college text, Elementary Economics, attempts to supply a similar understanding 
of economics for effective citizenship in democracy on a more advanced level. Except for 
a few minor improvements, however, Nordin and Salero follow the general pattern of 
college introductory economics texts. That pattern seems to assume that college students 
have had a high school economics course, which is generally a false assumption. Judged 
by the standard college economics text, this is a good and useful book. Judged by the 
needs and interests of the college student, however, the authors have not improved upon 
the abstract terminology, solid pages of print, and uninspiring appearance of previous 
writings by other authors. A. G. H. 


LUTHER AND HIS TIMES. The Reformation from a New Perspective. By E. G. Schwie- 
bert. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1950. 892 pages. $10.00, net. 


A volume of 752 pages of text, 126 pages of bibliographical notes, a 14-page index, 
an unusually fine album of 90 illustrations, many of them rare, spread over 64 plates — this 
may well be designated an encyclopedia of Luther research. 

Dr. E. G. Schwiebert received the stimulus for this undertaking when, as a candidate 
for the doctorate at Cornell University, he already began work on one of the chapters 
by writing his dissertation under the eminent Reformation scholar Preserved Smith. The 
content and interpretation of this dissertation is reflected in the three chapters of Part 
Three, “The University Environment” (Wittenberg). Professor Schwiebert, formerly of 
the history department of Valparaiso University, now on leave of absence from Wittenberg 
College, Springfield, Ohio, has had unusual opportunities to gather the many details 
necessary for an adequate presentation of so comprehensive a subject as Luther and His 
Times. A previous research tour of Germany and the last two years as Head of 
Evangelical Affairs (Bavaria) and University Officer at Erlangen have given Schwiebert 
access to a wealth of source material which has never been made available to American 
Reformation scholars. In making many of these items available in this publishing venture, 
Concordia has rendered this field of history a genuine contribution. 
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The subtitle, “The Reformation from a New Perspective,” certainly does not constitute 
a claim to points of view or interpretation not already presented by other Luther research. 
The real significance of Professor Schwiebert’s contribution lies in the tremendous amount 
of detail which must be basic to any interpretation. 

The volume is also very successful in three chapters of Part Five, “Wittenberg Becomes 
the Nursery of the Reformation,” “The Founding of the Lutheran Church,” and “Attempts 
to Unify Christendom.” This is probably one of the best treatments of the spread of 
the Reformation. 

No Reformation library can afford to miss this volume. The style is such that the 
popular reader may enjoy most of the chapters. E. J. W. 


OUR COUNTRY’S NATIONAL PARKS. Volumes One and Two. By Irving Robert Melbo. 
Indianapolis, Ind.:, Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 1941, 1950. Vol. I, 284 pages; Vol. II, 
244 pages. 

The two volumes are a dramatic presentation of the history, beauty, and wonders 
of our national parks. They could be read for pleasure, for background material to 
visiting these places, or for training the young citizen to think correctly on matters per- 
taining to the conservation of natural resources. 

Since the material conforms to conventional thought in its treatment of structural 
geology, some of the content will disturb the young reader. 

The attractiveness of the books would have been enhanced considerably with color 
pictures. It seems that the topic lends itself particularly well to that kind of treatment. 
Black-and-white photographs of picturesque regions lack the necessary vitality. 

These two books have library value. They can be read with profit by pupils in the 
upper grades of the elementary school. H.H.G. 


TEXTBOOKS 


CONCORDIA PRIMARY RELIGION SERIES. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1950. 


OLD TESTAMENT WORKBOOK — Grade I. By Dorothy Banger. 56 pages. 50 cents, net. 


OLD TESTAMENT WORKBOOK — Grades II & III. By Verona Bloedel. 64 pages. 
50 cents, net. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL. By Frank H. Colba and Wm. A. Kramer. 261 pages. $2.00, net. 


Teachers and parents will find in the Concordia Primary Religion Series an unsurpassed 
guide for teaching and training little children. The Workbooks and the Manual are 
based on Concordia’s recent publications A Child’s Garden of Bible Stories and A Child’s 
Garden of Song. These publications are the culmination of several years of concentrated 
work by committees and individuals. Primary teachers and homes using these materials 
will find them most useful. 

The Old Testament Workbook for Grade I is skillfully adapted to the level of the 
beginner. Pictures attract the attention, and the simple directions can be clearly given. 
As key words are associated with pictures, the workbook becomes a valuable teaching 
device in reading religious vocabulary and concepts. Action pictures give ample oppor- 
tunity for the concrete teaching of conduct. Together with the basic texts and the Teacher’s 
Manual, this workbook will add much to the effectiveness of the best teachers and will 
readily help the beginner. 

The Old Testament Workbook for Grades II and III continues the use of relevant 
pictures with greater use of words. The primary concept of vocabulary growth and control 
is kept in mind as the exercises progress. The workbooks are synchronized so that the 
may be used together with ease. : 

The Teacher’s Manual is the crowning touch of the entire series. The plan for an 
entire week is so precise in its suggestions that one can easily follow, yet it is so flexible 
that sufficient freedom is given to the experienced teacher. A complete overview from 
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left to right shows the planning from Monday to Friday on the double page. Reading 
downward at the left we find the headings: Central Thought; Devotions; Approach; Story; 
Application; Doctrine and Memory Work; Christian Life Activities; and Supplementary 
Activities. All sources are clearly given. The work from day to day is so interrelated and 
integrated that the learning act should be vitalized most effectively. The correlation 
between story, doctrinal concept, activities, songs, and memory gems is kept in control 
throughout the Manual. 

The Manual, furthermore, provides this guidance for the second year, covering the 
New Testament and referring to the workbooks now gone to press, 

The devotional materials for the two years are printed on pages 157 to 192. This is 
far more than a timesaver. All things fit together; the hymns, the Bible readings, and 
prayers are related to the chief thought of the lesson. We would like to see this Manual 
used in Christian homes. ~. Parents would learn how to discuss, to lead, and to pray in 
spiritual matters. 

The final portion of the Manual presents related stories drawn from life. Reference is 
made to these stories in the plans for each day, and each story has its cross reference 
to the page of the Bible story. This phase of the total series is unique and fills a long-felt 
need in religious education. 

A review ought not to be a sales talk, but we say that the Concordia Primary Religion 
Series is an achievement second to none in publications for religious education on the 
primary level. God has guided and blessed the authors and publishers. God shall bless 
us as we use these materials in feeding His lambs. ToS: 


DAILY DRILLS FOR BETTER ENGLISH. By Edward Harlan Webster and Kenneth 
Stratton. Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1950. X and 454 
pages. $1.84. 

This second revision of Dr. Webster's handbook, first published in 1930, though 
labeled by the authors in the Preface to the book as leaning “a bit toward the conservative 
side,” unmistakably follows the principle that language is a living thing. This is demon- 
strated by the fact that the authors have examined the best authorities of today in order 
to ascertain what new standards of usage have become established, and what old practices 
should be modified. On the other hand, they have not been stampeded into overthrowing 
those usages that should be reaffirmed. 

As a basic text for the classroom, the book provides a thorough understanding of 
the fundamentals: the parts of speech, principles of sentence structure, dictionary work, 
drills in library techniques, effective oral practice, principles of capitalization and punctua- 
tion, and a strong unit on “Writing Effectively.” 

The handbook is to be recommended particularly to the student who is seeking a text 
to direct his own individualized remedial work. For this purpose an abundance of diag- 
nostic and self-measurement tests is provided. 

Whether chosen by the student for private self-improvement or by the English teacher 
for the classroom, Daily Drills for Better English is a basic text that either can use 
to advantage. C.H.S. 


USING LATIN, Book Two. By Harry Fletcher Scott, John Flagg Gummere, and Anabel 
Horn. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1950. 447 pages. $2.64. 

One of the outstanding features of Using Latin, Book Two is its approach to the 
study of Latin. From the very first unit, which is devoted to a review of the first year’s 
work in Latin, to the last, which presents selections from various writers through the 
ages, the authors attempt to cultivate the reading approach to Latin. Units two, three, and 
four respectively present the stories of Ulysses, Hercules, and the Argonauts; while unit 
five presents stories from Roman history. In these units the fundamentals of Latin 
morphology and syntax not treated in the first year of Latin are clearly and logically 
presented. Units six to twelve (pp. 127-148) offer reading selections from Caesar’s 
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Gallic Wars. One cannot escape the impression that this is almost too generous a taste 
of Caesar; though, of course, no one is compelled to read all the material offered. How- 
ever, if less Caesar were presented, more space might be gained for readings from other 
authors. Unit thirteen presents about one hundred and fifty lines of poetry culled from 
Vergil’s Aeneid, while the final unit presents readings from various sources. No attempt 
is made anywhere in the text to present the principles of scansion. Perhaps the authors 
feel that this subject is too difficult for the second-year student; if so, they might still have 
placed it into an appendix for the use of those teachers who wish to have it available. 

A number of features in this text merit commendation, such as the typography, the 
illustrations (many of them in color), the discussions of Roman life and literature, the 
emphasis upon the connection between Latin and English, and the printing out in full of 
paradigms in the body of the text. The book also contains a selection of sentences for 
translation from English to Latin for teachers who desire them, as well as a grammatical 
appendix, a Latin-English and English-Latin vocabulary, and a list of proper names used 
in the text. All in all, the text merits consideration for adoption in second-year 
Latin courses. Wisajaenle 


CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


TO SHEPHERDS AS THEY WATCHED THEIR FLOCKS. A Children’s Christmas 
Service with Filmstrip. By Arnold C. Mueller. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1950. 16 pages. Single copy, 7 cents, postpaid; dozen, 72 cents, plus postage; 
hundred, $5.00 plus postage. 


WONDERS OF CHRISTMAS. Christmas Vespers for Children and Adults. St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1950. 16 pages. Single copy, 7 cents, postpaid; dozen, 
72 cents, plus postage; hundred, $5.00, plus postage. 

Here are two new children’s Christmas services. Both are attractive and complete 
with recitations and children’s songs set to music. The first has an additional new feature 
insofar as it incorporates the filmstrip in color. Frames, or “panels,” are thrown on the 
screen, the legends of which may be read by children for the benefit of worshipers with 
defective vision. The second service has this characteristic that it features less popularly 
known carols to be sung by children. The popular Christmas carols are assigned to be 


sung by the congregation. Toke 
Our Contributors 

Witu1am A. Kramer, Assistant Secretary and active in Lutheran child welfare 
of Schools, Board for Parish Education, work, 
St. Louis, Mo. Mattuew N. Lunpguist, lecturer in Music, 

Freperick A. MEyEr, principal, Hope Lu- Concordia Teachers College, River 
theran School, Niagara Falls, N. Y. Forest, Il. 

STELLA WUERFFEL, Production Dietitian, A. H. Kramer, Assistant Director of Chris- 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago; tian Education, Northern Illinois Dis- 
former teacher in a Lutheran school trict. 


Summoned to Rest 
Titus Matthew Senne, La Porte, Ind., on May 14, 1950, at the age of 65. He had 
served as Lutheran teacher at Haven, Kans., for 2 years, and at St. John’s, La Porte, Ind., 
for a period of 40 years. 
Christian F. Scheer, Des Plaines, Ill., on September 5, 1950, at the age of 72. He had 
served as Lutheran teacher, principal, organist, and choir director for a period of 26 years 
» at First Bethlehem, Chicago; Holy Cross, Racine, Wis.; and Immanuel, Palatine, Ill. In 1924 


ill health compelled him to leave the teaching profession, and the next 25 years he spent 
in outdoor activity. 


